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Good Intentions 


FORECAST of business to come is made in a U. S. 
A Chamber of Commerce Postwar Consumer Survey. 

The study deals with the questions: How much con- 
sumer buying intent will exist—and what will be the ability 
of people to purchase consumer goods? The report empha- 
sizes that extreme precautions have been taken by the Cham- 
ber in conducting the surveys to see that the figures mirror 
fundamental attitudes toward postwar buying intention, and 
not simply casual or wishful thinking. Therefore, the esti- 
mates are conservative, and probably represent a minimum 
index of the demand that would exist with an early end of 
the war. 

If the war ended tomorrow, 53 per cent of U. S. families 
believe they would purchase one or more major appliances 
within six months. This estimate of rapidly accumulating 
demand is even more interesting in the breakdown by appli- 
ances given. 

In the household appliance field: 


1,715,000 families intend to buy Mechanical Refrigerators 
1,260,000 families intend to buy Washing Machines 
1,435,000 families intend to buy Stoves 
1,050,000 families intend to buy Vacuum Cleaners 
1,330,000 families intend to buy Radios 

525,000 families intend to buy Sewing Machines 
1,015,000 families intend to buy Electric Irons 

385,000 families intend to buy Electric Kitchen Mixers 


Add to the above that 34 percent of home owners would 
make improvements or repairs within six months. 592,000 
families intend to modernize kitchens. No specific reference is 
made to improving lighting or modernizing wiring, but both 
these may be included in the 1,400,000 families intending to do 
miscellaneous repair or improvement jobs on their homes. 


ERE is a rosy promise of buying intent, but what about 
buying power? According to the survey, the power to buy 
in money is building as rapidly as the need for goods. 

People are saving money even when they are not clearly 
realizing it. This odd contradiction appears in the fact that 
many people who are buying war bonds, paying life insurance 
premiums or retiring a mortgage say they are not able to save 
any money at the present time. Only 56 percent of those inter- 
viewed said they were able to save. But actually 81 percent are 
either accumulating money in a savings account or putting it 


into some other form of savings or investment. This large 
proportion of our prospective buyers are therefore steadily 
becoming better off, better credit risks, altho but 56 percent 
of all the people are accumulating spendable cash. 

The bulk of the savings are in the more stable classes, least 
subject, presumably, to shifts in location. 62 percent of people 
in middle income groups and 72 percent in upper income groups 
report personal saving, against only 37 percent in the lower 
incomes. 

As a light on public response to the urging to save for a 
specific postwar purchase, it is revealing that only 19 percent 
of families report they are following such a plan. In spite of the 
large percentage of families intending to make major postwar 
purchases, most are not counting on buying these things for 
cash. The old American habit of installment buying promises, 
therefore, to be a continuing factor in large consumer purchases. 


W both these highly favorable conditions of demand and 

the capacity to buy will, as the war goes on, tend to 
increase. Every electrical appliance giving its full measure of 
usefulness is a working advertisement. The family with a good 
home laundry and electrical kitchen equipment, for example, 
is cleaner, healthier, better nourished, than their neighbors who 
lack these things. And that this is so will become more and 
more apparent under rationing of all kinds of goods and 
services. 

Nevertheless, we can’t be complacent over these facts. For 
all these millions of families that want to buy appliances in the 
six months following the war will not be able to get them. 
They just can’t be manufactured in that time. And that brings 
us to the last and most surprising fact developed by this survey. 
The public already realize the difficulty of restoring production 
of durable goods for civilian use. 83 percent of the people, 
according to this study, expect that our factories will take more 
than six months to catch up with the demand for consumer 
goods. Actually the period may be, probably will be, consid- 
erably longer, but we should find a buying public eager, but 
reasonably patient and understanding. 
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Ask to See 
“STRAIGHT 
THINKING” 


aed 
WE HAVE DONE 
WE ARE 


wer TO vo 


The story of General 
Electric’s wartime pro- 
gram planned to help 
you. Includes a lot of 
darned interesting ideas—for instance, the complete set-up 
of this year’s new advertising campaigns that have been 
planned for 1943 needs. Request your General Electric 
Appliance Distributor to show you a copy of “Straight 
Thinking.” Ic will give you a clear-cut statement of policy. 


WAR BONDS 


WILL 


Want 


“Why Can't 1 
Ever Fix Things?” 


You'll soon be seeing this illustration and text as one 
of a series of General Electric Consumers Institute 
advertisements appeuring in National Women’s Serv- 
ice magozines. It’s part of the story, your story, 
G-E is telling to Mrs. America. 


‘ ; Don't forget, lady, your electric appliances are ' 
ee, precision-built for long life and maximum serv- 

5 ice. They were put together by experts and they 
must be repaired by experts. That's why it is 
wiser and more economical to call on a skilled 
specialist at once. 

The General Electric Appliance Service man 
has the “Know-how,” the necessary replace- 
ment parts and the proper tools. In addition, he 
can give you a lot of good advice on the proper 
use and care of your appliances. 


J 


LOOK FOR THESE G-E CONSUMERS INSTITUTE ADS 
IN THESE MAGAZINES WHICH APPEAR 
ON NEWSSTANDS IN APRIL 


These G-E Consumers Institute Advertisements are but a part 
of the company-wide General Electric advertising schedule. 
4 Saturday Evening Post .......... April 10 
.... April 6 
New York Times Magazine ...... April 18 
American Home ..... May Ladies Home Journal . May 
House Beautiful ..... May Good Housekeeping .. May 
May Country Gentleman .. May 
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HERE'S HOW WE'LL HELP YOU HELP HER... 


SIGN UP FOR THE 
G-E SERVICE TRAINING SCHOOLS 


Attendance in early 1943 schools 
topped all previous records . . 
that’s how popular these schools 
are — that’s how much retailers 
need them! Features include new 
full-color movie, sound slide films, 
demonstrations with practical re- 
pair and maintenance instruction. 
Ask your G-E Distributor for 
complete details, on next sessions 
or write to the Product Service 
Sect., G-E Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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WARTIME SERVICE STORE DISPLAY 
Lithographed in 7 colors 


Made in two parts (you can de- 
tach the Appliance Service Center 
Dealer Section and use it sepa- 
rately if you wish). It’s a big 
display—4 ft. high and over 2 ft. 
wide. For floor and window use. 
Puts the spotlight on your store 
as Appliance Service Headquar- 
ters—Price only $1.50 each, post- 
paid. Order yours from your 
General Elec- 

tric Appliance 

Distributor 

or write for in- | 
formation to 
Distribution Sec- 
tion, Advertis- 
ing Division, 
General Elec- 
tric Company, 
Bridgeport, 
Conn. 


SECRET OF SUCCESS 


Ask any successful Appliance Ser- 
viceman this question: “What is 
most helpful to you in your busi- 
ness?” Invariably his answer is: 
“THE PRODUCT MAN.” For 
over 14 years this publication (is- 
sued monthly by G-E’s Appliance 
and Merchandise Department) has 
been the direct link between the 
factory and the field servicemen. 

Because of the most important 
job it’s doing in wartime, “The 
Product Man” is “favorite” read- 
ing for over 
4,000 Appliance 
Sales and Serv- 
ice people ev- 
erywhere. Each 
issue contains 
25 to 30 pages 
of “work-facts” 
and ‘‘know- 
how” on servic- 


HERE'S HOW YOU CAN HELP HER... 


Maybe she'll insist, anyway, on try- 
ing to make minor cleaner repairs 
herself. You can be of real service 
to these home-mechanics if you stock 
and display the genuine G-E Clean- 
er Parts Kits. Each kit contains an 
assortment of vital parts, needed for 
simple repairs such as brushes, 
wheels, belts, springs, and many 
others. 

These parts sales are plus business— 
at a good profit—for you. Get com- 
plete information today from your 
G-E Cleaner Distributor or write for 


\ 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
CLEANER PARTS 


ing G-E Appliances. Only $1.50 
a year. Get on the list today, 
through your G-E Distributor. 
Ask him, too, about yearly vol- 
umes bound in heavy duty covers 
for $2.00 per copy. 

NEW “KNOW-HOW” HANDBOOK 
FOR SERVICING DR UNITS 
Here’s practically a brand new, 
just-off-the-press service manual 
that tells all you ever need to 
know about servicing the famous 
DR type General Electric sealed 

refrigerating units. 

You'll find this DR manual 
ideal for in- 
structing new 
personnel, and 
a fast refresher 
course for 
veterans. Get 
your copy 
through your 
Distributor. 


GENERAL@ 


information to the Product Service 
Section, General Electric, Bridgeport, 
Conn. 


FIRST AID FOR FANCY FINISHES 
Next time a worried housewife asks 
you about protecting the painted fin- 
ish on her appliances, tell her about 
G-E Liquid Wax. Ideal for all paint- 
ed and synthetic surfaces. (For Por- 
celain? No-o-o-!) Protects and beau- 
tifies. An excellent cleaner. G-E Li- 


quid Wax comes in full pint cans. 
Nice, eh? 


REPLACEMENT PARTS 

G-E has a replacement stock pile 
that’s 98% complete—enough parts 
to take care of your needs for a year 
... we hope! Don’t let your stock of 
replacement parts get low. Keep your 
stock up to par. You can if you will 
send in old appliance parts. Old ones 
make new ones in wartime. 


THE G-E CONSUMERS INSTITUTE 


Tell her how the G-E Consumers In- 


+ 


stitute is carrying on constant re- 
search on such wartime home prob- 
lems as Nutrition, Food Preparation, 
Appliance Care and Repair, Laun- 
dering, Home Making. Tell her to 
write the Institute when she’s 
stumped by some homemaking prob- 
lem. Tell her about General Electric 
Consumers Institute booklets and 
bulletins. Favorites are: 


A Captain in the Kitchen 
(All about the use and care of 
electric appliances) 


How to Get the Most Out of the 
Food You Buy 
(How to buy, store, cook and serve.) 


Pack a Lunch that Packs a Punch 
(If she has a wartime worker in the 
house, she’s gonna say “Gimmee!”) 


“Keep It Working” folders 
(Life insurance for her small 
appliances.) 


Get samples and prices from your 
G-E Distributor or write to General 
Electric Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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S I understand the usage of 
“Electrical Industry” in this 
instance, it is in the light of 

merchandising or distribution. Even 

with this limiting interpretation, the 

subject remains a very broad one. 
ittempt to get hold of such 

an all-inclusive subject I believe the 


In our 


only practical approach is to also put 
i limiting interpretation on the word 
“future”, by establishing a point of 
of time. 

months 


view in terms 

A tew with “stop 
orders” being issued to manufacturers, 
any discussion of the future of the 
electrical have had to 
be predicated on the basis of survival 
alone. 


cor 
ago, 


dealer would 


Now, as the fighting forces of the 
United Nations continue to grow 
stronger, and as link after link is 
forged in the chain of Victory, our 
thoughts inevitably turn to peace, and 
the kind of world and conditions peace 
will bring. Consequently, there is a 
growing sentiment toward 
planning. 


postwar 


The fact remains, however, that we 
have the immediate future ahead of us 
to be concerned with. What that 
period holds for all parties concerned 
with distribution is obvious—it is sim- 
ply a case of hanging on. It 
going to be easy. 


is not 
To date, distributors 
and dealers have been, to some degree, 
living off of their fat, in terms of in- 
ventory, at least. By and large, ac- 
cording to a survey we at Zenith have 
just completed, those inventories are 
now pretty well liquidated. 

However, the picture is not as black 
as it might appear at first glance. Re- 
markable ingenuity has been shown 
by the appliance and radio tradesmen 
in their fight for survival. 

This hanging on period is the imme- 
diate problem facing us. Its solution 
becomes largely a matter of personal 
ingenuity in developing new sources of 
income, good management in cutting 
operating costs, and sound judgment in 
preserving assets. That is up to each 
of you, as business men. The manu- 
facturers that you represent have, as a 
whole, tried to be helpful but there 
isn’t much they can do. It is a prob- 
lem for the individual. 

That brings us back to our starting 
point the postwar outlook 
because it is the evaluation placed on 
the postwar possibilities that, obviously, 
will influence each of us in making 
the decisions required to stay in busi- 


* From an address before the Electrical 
Jnatitute of Washington, D 
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Present Problems and 


By 4. J. NANCE* Vice-president, Zenith Radio Corp. 


ness. Therefore, let’s pass this imme- 
diate phase of the war cycle and jump 
ahead to the postwar period. What 
shall our viewpoint be toward that 
period ? 

There are many questions regarding 
the postwar market being propounded 
today. Such questions as: 

1. Will the government make an 
effort to change the present basis of 
distribution ? 

2. Will there be a drastic change in 
method of distribution ? 

3. What new manufacturers are ex- 
pected to enter the field? 

4. What will be the postwar poten- 
tial buying power? 

5. What will the postwar products 
look like? 

All these questions and many others, 
equally serious, and equally perplexing. 

Obviously, I don’t know the answers. 
No one does. Some persons set them- 
selves up as authorities and speak as 
oracles. But, personally, I lay no 
claim to being a crystal-gazer. But 
there are certain factors that we can 
discuss and then, again, each man must 
use his own judgment in evaluating 
these factors and determining their 
possible effect on his own business. 

Let’s divide these questions into two 
broad groups. First, let’s take those 
questions that pertain to the postwar 
sales possibilities, such as product, ex- 
pected purchasing power, etc., and dis- 
cuss them in terms of the opportunities 
that may be anticipated. 

\fter establishing our viewpoint on 
the opportunity before us, we can then 
deal with the question of methods, 
such as channels of distribution, pos- 
sible government regulation, etc. 

So, let’s first explore the postwar 
possibilities in terms of product. What 
may we expect? 

It is quite natural, of course, that I, 
personally, should be most interested 
in the field of radio, and because of 
my association, more immediately ac- 
quainted with some of the develop- 
ments taking place in that field under 
the pressure of war. 

No year in radio history has been 
so packed with scientific research as 
1942. New inventions and important 
developments, which in normal times 
might require years to reach prac- 
tical service, have been rushed to com- 
pletion in months to meet the demands 
of war. 

The scientific achievements of radio 
in 1942 remain military secrets, of 
course. I wish it were possible to 
tell you of some of the developments. 


A SHREWD LOOK AT THE FUTURE 


Literally, as we have been stating in 
our Zenith advertising, the 1917 war 
was run by telephone, but the 1943 war 
is being run by radio. 

Radio gives both ears and eyes to 
our machines of war—airplanes, tanks, 
submarines, warships, motorized units, 


mechanized infantry . . . in all 
branches of the service. Radio, it has 
been said, made possible the blitz 


method of warfare and then made pos- 
sible an effective defense against the 
blitz. 

Out of this widespread use of radio 
and its allied products has developed 
a public consciousness of a new field 
of radio called by many “electronics”. 

There are many members of the in- 
dustry who feel “radionics” is a more 
descriptive term than electronics. 

Dr, Arthur F. Van Dyck, president 
of the Institute of Radio Engineers, 
said at the Chicago annual dinner of 
the Institute on last December 18: 

“Recently I heard a term for these 
new radio fields which seems quite 
apt. It is “radionics”. Thas seems 
to be a good term if we want to find 
one which will win friends and in- 
fluence people.” 

I don’t know what part, if any, you, 
as distributors and dealers eventually 
will play in this new branch of the 
radio industry, but I do know that you, 
as we, have much invested in the word 
“radio”, so it seems simple enough 
that it behooves us, as business men, 
to see that this new field bears the 
name “radionics”. Why insist on con- 
fusing the public with a name like 
electronics, that doesn’t even indicate 
the proper origin of development. I 
throw out that thought to you in pass- 
ing. Think it over. 

Now, after that excursion into the 
naming of radionics, let’s get back to 
the practical question asked so fre- 
quently . . . What will all these war- 
born developments mean to postwar 
radio? What will the new postwar 
line look like? 

Well, before expressing my _per- 
sonal opinion, let’s see what others 
have to say. 

In the January 20th issue of Radio 
Weekly, Dr. Baker, vice president in 
charge of Radio for the General Elec- 
tric Co., says and again I am quoting: 
“During times of war, the engineers 
can get unlimited sums of money with 
which to work, because his only job 
is to deliver a product.” “However, 
the engineer’s approach to various 
problems is far different during peace- 
time. He is limited in funds and in 


the cost of the product he is seeking to 
develop. Under these conditions, it 
will take a long time to put new 
ideas developed during the war into 
commercial use.” 

Now, here is another opinion from 
outside our own industry. In a recent 
statement carried in the Wall St. 
Journal, Mr. Kettering, head of Gen- 
eral Motors’ Research Department, 
says: “There'll be a little hump in the 
progress line, once the war frees us, 
but generally speaking, the flow of in- 
vention will be slow, but sure. 


Post War Lines 


If these gentlemen are correct, and 
I have no reason to doubt them, 
wouldn’t it seems that liberties are 
being taken of you dealers by some 
manufacturers who insist on running 
advertising of the “peek-a-boo” type? 
You know what I mean. That kind 
of advertising that shows illus- 
trations of fantastic designs that 
literally scream “guess what I am 
going to look like when I grow up.” 

Let’s hope that companies who are 
busily engaged in creating the public’s 
idea of what the postwar radio is to 
look like really come through or I hate 
to think of the consumer sales resist- 
ance being built up for you fellows to 
have to knock down. 

Personally, here’s the way I feel 
about the postwar line. If I had photo- 
graphs of each model in my pocket 
I wouldn’t want to be unfair enough 
with you, my friends, to show them 
to you at this time. Why? Because 
you can’t have them now. And by 
the time you got them, whenever that 
might be, you would have lost your 
enthusiasm for them. Yes, that’s right. 
Experience has proved it. Our dis- 
tributors were told about the Zenith 
short-wave portable two years before 
they got it and when it was finally an- 
nounced, the combined orders of all 
of our distributors reached the magni- 
ficent total of 4,000. And when we 
quit building them, by government 
order, and after delivering thousands, 
we were more than a hundred thousand 
oversold. The enthusiasm of “some- 
thing new” was lacking on the take- 
off. I’m sure of that because no group 
of experienced distributors could mis- 
judge a market by that wide of a 
margin. 

New products. Better products. 
Sure we'll have them. Of that we 
can be sure. The automatic washer 
was well on its way before the war. 
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OF THE ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY 


Perhaps the postwar refrigerators will 
open on approach by means of the 
electric eye, and the doors will swing 
wide to reveal a rotating shelving 
which will permit full convenience in 
storing food and in removing articles 
from the refrigerator. Cooking will 
be a matter of setting controls accu- 
rately. 

And in radio—if we gained nothing 
new out of the wartime developments 
—we have FM to obsolete every set 
in use. FM is sure-fire for the post- 
war period. 

So, I don’t think we will have to 
worry about new ideas in product. 

Because of the impact of a sudden 
demand and the need to keep things 
moving, the first postwar models, at 
least in some lines, may be improved 
counterparts of 1941-42 models. If so, 
this will be the connecting link with 
the future, but from time on, 
everyone—manufacturers and dealers 
—will be on their mettle to maintain 
pace with fast developing products and 
inventions. 

But seriously, why all this concern 
and speculation about postwar prod- 
ucts? Just think of the thousands of 
customers who will need replacements 
and who, unless poisoned by this fan- 
tastic futuristic type of advertising, 
will be delighted to have whatever 
models can be produced quickly. 

Here are some sales figures to con- 
jure with: 


Refrigerators: In 1941....3,500,000 
In 1942.... 520,000 
Washers: In 1941....1,892,435 
In 1942.... 448,501 
Ranges: In 1941.. 728,000 
In 1942.... 225,000 
Radios: In 1941. ..13,700,000 


In 1942... .3,799,000 

Just look at that backlog plus the 
daily accumulation due to depreciation 
and obsolescence. That’s quite a mar- 
ket for 1942 models, isn’t it? Now 
add to that tht buying desires that will 
be: created by the new developments 
and you begin to get some appreciation 
of the market ahead of us. 

Without getting into an academic 
discussion of postwar economics, I 
think we can summarize the situation 
by saying history doesn’t always re- 
peat itself, but it rarely shows much 
originality. The boom during and 
after the first world war was caused 
by the large amounts of money pumped 
into the economic system for war pur- 
poses. Now we are pumping several 
times as much money into our eco- 
nomic system. 
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In spite of high taxes and higher 
living costs, it now appears that the 
American public will come out of this 
war with more money than it ever 
before possessed. The longing in its 
soul will be matched with the folding 
money in its hands. 

Ultimately—but very ultimately— 
The U. S. Treasury will catch up with 
the customers. The government will 
come out of the war with an ungodly 
debt. High taxes will be needed to 
pay the debt interest and to whittle 
down the principal. The taxes will 
not be nearly so high as they are now. 
But they will be much higher than 
they were before the war. But this 
circumstance is not going to occur to 
our customer next armistice day. Fol- 
lowing the psychological boom that 
will be brought about by the armistice, 
there will probably come a lull. 

That readjustment period represents 
the real challenge to postwar planning. 
But it is very encouraging to know 
that there are several very strong 
agencies, both within the fields of 
government and business, actively en- 
gaged in this necessary planning. 

To summarize our postwar oppor- 
tunities, I think you will agree with 
me that, at this distance, they look 
mighty good. 


Distribution 

Now. let’s get back to the ques- 
tions regarding methods of distribution 
in the postwar period. Will they be 
changed? I don’t know, but they 
most certainly will be subjected to the 
influences of change and, in my opin- 
ion, the degree to which they change 
is up to those now engaged in the 
various phases of distribution. 

Distribution in the radio and appli- 
ance industries was built on specialty 
selling, but for several years prior to 
the war had reached a plateau. There 
was little, if any, specialty selling left 
as the products became standardized 
and the markets, consequently, became 
saturated. That’s when the volume 
done by the mail order houses, chains, 
etc., really grew. 

Looking ahead, it would appear as 
though the new products of the post- 
war period may offer the opportunity 
to revitalize specialty selling. I some- 
times get to wondering if there will 
be any specialty talent available to 
take hold of these new developments. 

During this period of battling for 
survival, you men in the selling end of 
the business have had to widen your 
base of operations. You have taken on 
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Many of them in 
the commodity class. Do you expect 
to continue handling them? If so, 
do so with the full recognition that a 
specialty line is a jealous mistress 
and demands its full share of attention. 
Long margins that have prevailed in 
the specialty field have been predicated 
on the extra volume produced by spe- 
cialty sales effort. 


many new lines. 


Government Interference 


Now, just a word on the question 
of the possibility of government in- 
jecting itself into the postwar distri- 
bution. In my opinion, this question 
is in the same category as that of 
whether distribution channels will re- 
main the same. 

There is no doubt but that one of 
the aims of any postwar planning will 
be to see to it that appliances are 
produced and distributed in a manner 
that will make them available to the 
greatest possible number of people. 
Home appliances, in my opinion, will 
be in the vanguard of everything which 
denotes a rising standard of living. 

Obviously, therefore, costly ineffi- 
ciencies in distribution can be no more 
tolerated than in manufacturing. 

Why? What do you think the gov- 
ernment is going to do on this point? 
Do you think we are going to be 
able to go back to the old way of doing 
things where dealers were giving on 
radios, 15% to 30% off list prices? 
Doesn’t that alone invite investiga- 
tion? Isn’t it reasonable to assume 
that if that much is to be given away 
there is going to be a much lower 
margin on the product. Here again, 
it is largely up to you gentlemen to do 
your own postwar planning. 


Summary 


These subjects are so thought-pro- 
voking that it is possible only to touch 
on a few highlights. In closing, may 
I leave this thought. 

After the war, the people of this 
country will stand on the threshold of 
a time more rich, and productive, and 
serviceable to all, than the world has 
even known. The problem of busi- 
ness is to apply its facilities in such 
a way as to bring these possibilities 
into fruition. 

The appliance dealer in the past 
has proved himself ingenious and re- 
sourceful in meeting his many and 
varied problems. We are in a good 
business. So why lose faith now in 
our own ability to meet changing con- 
ditions. I’m confident we can do it. 


“Home appliances in my opinion, will be 
in the vanguard of everything that denotes 
a rising standard of living.” 


“Looking ahead, it would appear as 
though the new products of the postwar 
period may offer the opportunity to re- 
vitalize specialty selling.” 


“The appliance dealer in the past has 
proved himself ingenious and resourceful 
in meeting his many and varied problems. 
We are in a good business. So why lose 
faith now in our own ability to meet 
changing conditions? I'm confident we 
can do if.” 
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A Short Course in 


REPAIRING SIMPLEX 


Here is a practical, simple and visual method of grasping 


the fundamentals of Simplex ironing machine servicing 


Chapter I 


PUTTING BACK IN “TIME” 


PTAHE housewife notices when the 
shoe does not come up and maki 
proper contact with the roll. She ob- 
serves that the roll revolves when the 
shoe is away \ puzzle to her, it is 
me of the repair jobs that is easy to 
adjust on a Simplex ironer, 
No instructions are 
show how to remove the screws from 


the switch plate so as to allow the 


necessary to 


It is also 
obvious, we believe, to see that the 


housing cover to come off. 
large screws in the housing cover must 
also be removed before the cover can 
be taken off Then take off the belt. 
Now the mechanism pulley can be 


removed Dy tapping out the tapered 


pin. (Be sure to drive the pin on 
the smaller diameter end). Unscrew 
the small set screw which holds the 
eccentric arm to the 3 round pin be- 
tween the main frame supporting the 
casting and the base of the eccentric 
arm. Be sure the mechanism is in 
the disengaged position when doing it. 
Should it be engaged, merely hold the 
finger trip button in and turn the 
pinion shaft manually, with the taper 
pin the hole until mechanism assumes 
a neutral position. (After the 3 in. 
round pin has been removed then 
loosen the adjusting screw at the top 
of the eccentric arm.) From here 
we go on with the photographs. 


f 
By 


» 


1 Insert @ screw driver in the slotted position of the arm and twist it slightly, which 
will then allow the arm to slide off the eccentric. 
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The round plate covering the eccentric can be removed by taking out two 
machine screws ho'ding it. This should be done prior to the removal of the 
eccentric arm. 


A 


The wooden eccentric is held on the eccentric cylinder shaft by means of two 
headless set screws, one on top of the other; the top one acts as a locking set 
screw to the bottom one. When an ironer is “out of time” it is usually due to 
the bottom set screw having slipped out of its proper position which is in a 
“spotted” hole in the eccentric cylinder shaft. The illustration reveals how the 
removal of the two set screws can be made and one can observe whether or 
not the slipping has taken place. If so, and if the set screw is not worn into the 
eccentric cylinder shaft, the eccentric can be reassembled making definitely cer- 
tain that the bottom set screw is in place in the spotted hole and tightened down 
securely. The locking set screw should likewise be made fast. 
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By TOM F. BLACKBURN 


IRONERS 


| The smart boy will immediately put a large rag beneath the hole after this bear- 
= — a H) ing has been loosened so as to catch the grease which will come out on the 
: : — = = removal of the bearing. 


Chapter 2 


HOW AN EXPERT GOES 
INTO A GEAR BOX 


S the Chinese say, pictures speak ested in these photographs of an expert 


chanic who has to go into the gear the preliminary tear-down accom- 
box on a Simplex ironer may be inter- plished. 


louder than words, and the me- on the job. They begin with some of 7 — — —_ he 


4 The main gearshift can now be removed by applying pliers to the same and 
pulling out. 


There is a gasket between the cover and the drive housing which has been 
shellacked. Therefore, hit the cover with a hammer for easy removal. 


J 

~ 

» 
2 The next step in the proceedings is to apply a wrench to the pinion bearing 6 When these machine screws are removed out comes the shifter fork assembly 

and unscrew the nut. from the gear box, as easy as can be. 
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Chapter 3 


TEARING DOWN A ROLL 
DRIVE GEAR ASSEMBLY 


é 


1 With the right hand our mechanic is removing the roll drive gear assembly 
complete with shaft and is holding the press finger rod in a backward direction 
somewhat to allow the roll shaft and gear assembly to slip out of housing easily. 


HAT made necessary this opera- 

tion? What outside indications 
caused the service man to believe it 
necessary? A clicking noise in the 
mechanism would indicate a worn 
clutch finger, a portion of the actu- 
ating clutch assembly. This finger 
is not properly engaging with the 
ratchet. If the shoe is inoperative, the 
appliance mechanic recognizes that the 
clutch spring in the actuating clutch 
assembly is not working and will have 
to be replaced. Should the roll not 


turn, then this same clutch spring wil! 
have to be replaced in the roll drive 
clutch assembly. 

Remember, a good mechanic sees 
wear on various parts as he goes 
along, and replaces them. 

Before we start looking at the pic- 
tures, it must be remembered that the 
roll has been taken off. This is simple, 
you merely apply a socket wrench to 
the hexagon head cap screw and loosen 
and remove the roll. The gear box 
cover has also been lifted out. 


This little round jigger is the clutch spring. The workman is replacing it in the 
roll drive gear clutch. Same kind of clutch spring is also used in the actuating 
clutch assembly, shown here. 


It is necessary, in inserting, to turn this spring to the 
right (or clockwise) so as to have it go to bottom of 


After repairs, before assembling the main gear, be 
sure to exercise extreme care in seeing that the small 


gear. pressed steel washer is in place over the hole in this 
housing. Put a small amount of grease on the washer 
and it will stick in place. 


6 When you start putting the inside cover assembly together, be sure the clutch 

finger is in the position as shown in the illustration. Should it be within the 

inner portion of the eccentric clutch cylinder, proper assembly cannot be made, 

and when the mechanism is engaged, the clutch spring will unwind or break. 
The clutch spring must go to the bottom of the cylinder chamber. 
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With your washer looked after, it is no trick to slip in 
your gears, using your left hand as a guide. 


Here is how the inside cover assembly goes together. Observe how the repair 
man is guiding the clutch shifter pin into proper position in the clutch shifter by 
holding the pin with a screwdriver and placing it in the small hole of the clutch 


shifter. 
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2 This shows the proper alignment of the set screw in the g In placing the moulding on the drive housing cover, it 10” done, you will find it easy to slip on the housing 
cover and the job is done 


eccentric with the spotted hole in the eccentric cylin- is well to space the clips evenly to bend them slightly 


der shaft. This is highly important and is easily done. to create an outward pressure which will have a ten- 
doncy to hold the moulding in place on the cover. 


Chapter 4 
FIXING A KNEE CONTROL BAR 


HEN the housewife complains plicated because of a little forcing 

that her Simplex ironer mecha- that must be done with a hammer. 
nism does not react to her knee when First turn the Simplex ironer up- 
she pushes it, the trouble is a broken side down. From here on you can get 
control bar. Repair is easy, but to the idea better from these photographs 
the beginner it sometimes looke com- than from words. 


2 Then next drive out the broken hanger from the hanger 3 Now here's the puzzler. A lot of service men think This gives you a view of the assembly of the knee 
bracket with a hammer and screwdriver. the new hanger should slip easily into position. It control bar to the newly installed hanger. In a mat- 
won't. You've got to hammer it into place and it ter of minutes, you have the Simplex ironer running 

may bend somewhat in doing so, but it will resume like new. 


its correct shape as it goes into place. Remember that. 


Chapter 5 
Correcting Pressure 


N owner of a Simp!ex ironer may 

complain that she is not getting 
Satisfactory ironing efficiency. She 
may say that she has to put the clothes 
through three or four times, and still 
isn’t satisfied. This is usually a ques- 
tion that is easily answered. Insuffi- 
cient pressure of the shoe against the 
roll is to blame. With the “wearing 
in” of the roll padding, which takes 
place the first few months of usage of 
the ironer, a certain amount of roll 


Turn the Simplex upside down and loosen the hexagon head y] Now loosen the set screw two or three times, tighten the 


. : , . ssiifiags cap screw three or four times. Next loosen the lock nut on lock nut and also the hexagon head cap screw and then test 
diameter is lost during this wearing-in. the headless set screw, while holding the set screw firmly. the ironer for proper pressure and ironing results. 
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Life With Father of 


66 


This is Grant Mitchell whose roars and ful- 

minations give the public quite a different 

portrayal of Mr. McKenney in “My Sister 
Eileen.” 


Sister 


Real people at Apex figure in 
novel-stage play-movie romance 


S he passes with quick steps by 

the long rows of desks at the 

Apex Electrical Manufactur- 

ing Co., on E, 152nd St., in Cleveland, 

conversations among new stenogra- 

phers and file clerks go something like 
this: 

“That’s him!” 
doesn’t look nearly as 
hardboiled as the book makes him out. 
I think he’s kinda cute.” 

“Well,” says Stenographer No. 1, 
“That old boy’s private life is lived 
in a goldfish bowl, all right. It’s a 
-ood thing for my dad that I don’t tell 
ail I know about him.” 


“Gee, he 


The conversation is about the hard- 
working director of purchases of the 
plant, J. Sidney McKenney. For many 
years he has toiled away, a cog in the 
complex machine that produces Apex 
washers, cleaners and ironers. Then 


Big moment in the play when the father comes to New York to take 
his daughter back to Cleveland and the washing machine business. 
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bit by bit he began to be hoisted by the 
petard of his daughter’s fame. 

For his daughter is no less than 
3l-year old Ruth McKenney, who is 
building as a logical successor to Mark 
Twain as a humorist. And the worst 
of it, from Father McKenney’s point 
of view, she has used her own family 
as a stepping stone to stardom. Begin- 
ning with a series of sketches in the 
“New Yorker!’ she has branched into 
books and during the years 1941-1942 
a stage play and movie based on her 
story, “My Sister Eileen” has swept 
the country. 


“My Sister Eileen" 


Even “My Sister Eileen” is kith and 
kin to Mr. McKenney, being his 
daughter. The tale deals with the 
Greenwich Village life of the two girls 


(COURTESY COLUMBIA PICTURES) 


Here is the real J. S. McKenney of Apex 
Electrical Mfg. Co., who has been made fam- 
ous by his daughter's stories. 


as they sought fame and fortune in 
New York City. By going to a movie 
Mr. McKenney can see himself ful- 
minate and fume in the portrayal of his 
own self by Grant Mitchell. Employ- 
ees in the Apex plant see all of these 
things too, and after reading Ruth Mc- 
Kenney’s sketches often feel they know 
more about Mr. McKenney and his 
private life than he does himself. 

A couple of decades ago Mr. Mc- 
Kenney was left a widower with two 
small daughters, 6 and 8 years of age. 
As a hardworking Scotchman whose 
toil kept him busy through Saturday 
and Sunday, he had to turn most of 
the care of the children over to a 
housekeeper. As a result, Ruth and 
her sistér Eileen were permitted to 
scamper about Cleveland in a way that 
promoted their knowledge of .what 
goes on in this world. 

From the time she got spanked as a 
2-year old for running down a long 
flight of steps, Ruth talked volubly. 
As a child led on her aunt’s finger 
into the new Union Trust Company 
bank, she saw and won a $25 offer for 
the best essay on banking. Always her 
father encouraged the children to 
practice thrift and understand the 
value of money. Taking him literally 
Ruth actually did work as a_proof- 
reader in her Uncle Ollie’s printshop 
and once was a waitress in a down- 
town restaurant. Both incidents were 
capitalized by her in comedy stories. 

Moreover Ruth and Eileen were 
Apex employees. Ruth had a_ job 
several summers in the statistical de- 
partment while Eileen was a file clerk. 

“T remember that Ruth learned to 
run a slide rule on that job,” said her 
father. 


Miss McBride Remembers 


Miss McBride, Mr. McKenney’s as- 
sistant, remembers more. She can re- 
late how Eileen was always in love, 
and Ruth liked nothing better than to 
assemble a group of listeners in the 
girls’ washroom and put them in stit- 


(Please turn to page 60) 
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While in the shoe business, Ed Yeager discovered he had a particular aptitude 


for selling to women. 


OST salesmen rattle around 
from pillar to post for years 
before they develop a_spe- 

cialty. In selling, as in baseball, there 
is room for left-handed pitchers, pinch 
hitters, iron men and speedy outfield- 
ers. It was the realization of this 
necessity for specializing that has made 
Ed Yeager what he is. 

Ed Yeager sells for the Wisconsin 
Power & Light Co. in Beloit (pop. 
25,365). Year in and year out his 
sales volume has led the list of all 
Wisconsin Light & Power men (1942 
volume: $33,000). That name up at 
the top of the sheet so many times has 
caused many salesmen over the state of 
Wisconsin to ask “What’s that guy got 
that I ain’t got?” 

And the reply, just as it was in 
“DuBarry Was a Lady,” “He’s got 
the same thing, but he’s got a new 
twist to it.” 

The truth is, and this truth is what 
makes a salesman’s story of interest at 
a time when there is no merchandise, 
Ed Yeager has planned what he wants 
to do, and where he wants to do it. He 
wanted to become a Lutheran minister 
when he was a boy, but couldn’t raise 
the money for his schooling. He had 
no interest in mechanics like his broth- 
ers, and as soon as grown started to 
knock around doing this or that for a 
living. Ultimately he got a job in a 
shoe store. 

“I discovered while selling shoes 
that I seemed to have a knack of be- 
ing able to sell women,” he tells ELec- 
TRICAL MERCHANDISING. “I didn’t 
know anything about mechanics and 
I presume my viewpoint caught the 
feminine slant. At any rate, I was al- 


He believes this talent applies to appliances. 


ways able to understand what they 
wanted in the way of shoes, and gratify 
their wishes.” 

So it came about that Ed Yeager 
hit upon his first decision: 1. To spe- 
cialize in selling to women. He can’t 
explain why it is that when women 
come into the store, sit around four 
deep waiting for him to wait upon 
them. It certainly isn’t a Tyrone Power 
look to his eyes, nor a Clark Gable 
physique that sends a shiver down 
their spine. Ed Yeager looks exactly 
like a priest. Possibly this causes the 
women to have confidence in him, and 
their desire to listen to what he says. 


Classifies People 


The next lesson he learned was to 
classify his people. “Several years 
ago,” he relates, “there came to Beloit 
with a great beating of drums, a chap 
who was touted as one of the best 
washing machine salesmen in the 
United States. I stood around listen- 
ing to him work and the truth was he 
used a ‘canned’ story on all of his peo- 
ple. I don’t know where he got the 
reputation for being so great, because 
he flopped in Beloit.” 

Ed Yeager invariably qualifies his 
prospects. He finds out these things 
before he even starts to present an ap- 
pliance: 

1. Ability to pay (judged by appear- 
ance and dress). 

2. Old or new user. 

3. Size of family. 

4. Old or young. 

With an old user no ABC explana- 
tion of a device is necessary, he ex- 

(Please turn to page 61) 
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Want to Spend 


Rest 
Your Life: 


Right now is the time for a salesman to 
dig in and specialize, Ed Yeager says. 


He carries a notebook in which he constantly 
jots down tips given him, ideas. From this 
comes the list of ten calls he makes daily. 


He follows trade papers regularly to fa- 
miliarize himself with the latest details 
on the business situation, 


He reads the local newspaper for births, marriages, new neighbors and folks moving. 
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1 Put the agitator shift lever in gear and turn agitator drive spline by hand until 
agitator shift clutch engages. When this happens agitator drive spline tightens 


tub bottom. 


up or cannot be turned further. This is to prevent the agitator shift clutch drop- 
ping out of place if the center post assembly or tub only are to be removed. Next 


remove wringer support casting from top of power leg. 


5 Next pull tub straight up out of chassis. 


Turn out the six hexagon Headed cap screws bolting center post assembly to 


SPEED QUEEN 


TEAR DOWN 


May Done 


HAT the owner to you 
over the telephone, describing 
her trouble: 


says 


1. Noise develops suddenly. 

2. Agitator slows down when oper- 
ating washer and wringer at same time. 

3. Motor slows down. 

4. Agitator does not rotate. 

5. Agitator and wringer do not run. 


Any of these symptoms in an old 
Speed Queen indicates that enough 
wear and tear has taken place to war- 
rant repair or adjustment. Noise de- 
veloping suddenly usually indicates a 
badly worn part or parts in the trans- 


mission under the tub. These can be 
readily detected by removing and in- 
specting the traasmission assembly. 
The accompanying illustrations show 
how easy the operation is owing to 
the simplicity ot the construction oi 
the Speed Queen washer. 

Should the agitator slow down when 
using the wringer, it indicates the 
drive belt needs tightening or maybe 
replacing. A belt adjustment bolt is 
turned in from the outside of the small 
leg in front of the electric motor. The 
head being hexagon in shape, also slot- 
ted, may be adjusted with a wrench, 
screwdriver or small coin. 


Turn the adjustment bolt head to the 
right to increase belt tension. Do not 
adjust it too much but just enough so 
that the agitator does not lose speed 
when the wringer is being used. If the 
belt cannot be adjusted tightly enough 
it is worn or stretched to the point of 
requiring a new one. When the belt 
needs tightening or replacing, it often 
also gives the impression of the motor 
“slowing down.” 

When the agitator does not rotate it 
may be caused by a sheared taper pin 
in either the drive spline at the upper 
end of the agitator drive shaft or a 
sheared taper pin in the clutch spline 


5 Pry split circular retainer ring out of groove on shoulder of hub of wringer 7 Run belt off belt pulleys. Loosen up square headed set screw in transmission 


drive gear extending up from transmission. 
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flywheel and pull flywheel off of flywheel shaft. 
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The center post gasket is cemented in place on older models. Break gasket 4 
loose by hitting side of center post near top flat handed as illustrated. Then 
pull assembly straight up and out of tub. 


Step by Step Photos 
Reveal Technique of 
Making Repairs With- 
out Loss of Time. 


Swiftly 


at the lower end of the agitator drive 
shaft. The spline cut in the top of the 
agitator stem may also be worn. It 
can be checked by directing the rays 
of a flashlight up into the agitator 
stem from the underside. ; 

When both the agitator and wringer 
stop running it may be caused by a 
broken belt or the electric motor being 
in need of repair. The belt will be 
made visible for checking by laying 
the washer over on its ‘side. In case 
the electric motor does not run first 
check the extension cord for a break, 
likewise the extension cord connec- 
tions to the motor terminals. If the 
motor proper is in need of repair and 
you have no local motor service facili- 
ties write to the factory. The factory 
will advise where it may be shipped 
for repair. 

Removing the various assemblies 
and parts is a very simple procedure 
as explained in the illustrations. The 
illustrations follow in sequence down 
to where the complete washer is dis- 
assembled. For example: if you want 
to remove the center post assembly fol- 
low illustrations 1, 2, 3 and 4. 

In putting a machine together again, 
these are points to remember: After 
removing an assembly sealed in a cork 
gasket, it is important that the gasket 
be replaced. Before bolting the tran- 
mission to its supporting cross mem- 
ber, cement the rim gasket to the rim 
of the transmission casting. Otherwise 
the gasket may slip out of place and 
become damaged before the transmis- 
sion is properly tightened up. 


Relieve washer skirt tension on tub by backing off one of the skirt tension 
bolt hex nuts three or four turns to the left. A tension bolt adjustment nut 


is located on each side of the wringer support leg directly under the tub rim. 


Grasp upper end of flat wringer drive shaft 

with pair of pliers and rotate to bring pin hole 
in hub of transmission wringer drive gear in posi- 
tion so pin can be pushed out with a punch. 


1 The transmission assembly can now be re- 

moved by forcing down on the upper end 
of the flywheel shaft with one hand to force it 
through the bearing. 


g Remove hexagon headed bolts holding transmission assembly to 
cross channel or member. Two bolts are turned in from underside 
of transmission. These are located at the end of casting under the tub 
center. For convenience in removing them lay the washer over on its 
side. The remaining three are turned in from the top of the cross 
channel supporting the transmission. 


11 Replacing belt. Remove wringer and agitator and tip washer 
upside down. Run belt out of groove in large flywheel shaft 
and slip it out of the groove in the motor pulley. The belt may now 
be pulled out of the recess provided for belt clearance in the drain 
base or tub support casting. To install belt, first fit it in the groove in 
motor pulley then start it in the groove in the large transmission fly- 
wheel, and turn the large flywheel by hand. The belt will follow into 
the large transmission flywheel groove in proper manner. 
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women are learning the fundamentals 


of appliance repair and service 


Harttord.. hey’re Really 


Sponsored by the utility and the deal- 
ers, and conducted by the Hartford 
Trade School, nearly 100 men and 


ARTFORD, CONN., like many 

another thriving industrial cen- 
ter, suffered from a dearth of appli- 
ance service men. Humming with the 
production of vital war goods, many of 
the good men, attracted by the big pay 
in the war plants, had dropped their 
tools and gone over to the greener pas- 
tures. And so the threat remained that 
the thousands of refrigerators, washers, 
ironers and small appliances, sold dur- 
ing the boom years, would have to be 
retired for lack of capable personnel to 
keep them running. 

And so was born the Hartford Ap- 
pliance Service Training Program. 
Sponsored by the Hartford Electric 
Light Co. and the Hartford appliance 
dealers, free training courses in refrig- 
eration, home laundry and small appli- 
ance repair were begun and conducted 
by the Hartford Trade School. Spot 
announcements on the radio and news- 
paper classified advertising was used 
to secure the applicants for the course. 
A total of 237 applied, 143 of these 
were eliminated because they were al- 
ready in some kind of war work, or 
were of draftable age, and enrollment 
it present numbers 94 men and women. 

Courses consist of one of 100 hours 
duration on refrigeration which has 44 
men enrolled; a 106-hour course on 
home laundry equipment (80 hours on 
washer repair, 28 hours on ironers) 
which has a present enrollment of 23 
men and 3 women; and one small appli- 
ance repair for women only. This is a 
30-hour course which 24 women have 
elected to take. This group will be cap- 
able of assisting dealers on small ap- 
pliance repair on either a full or part 
time basis. 

The courses are held from 7 Pp. M. to 
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9 p.m. on Thursday nights, in the case 
of refrigerators and home laundry 
equipment. Trainees average 37-38 
years old and most of them have some 
form of employment—many in un- 
skilled work. The refrigerator class, 
for instance, includes six men from 
dealer organizations and three building 
maintenance men. Since the class 
started on November 24, 1942, 30 hours 
of training have been completed. Sub- 
jects have included refrigeration cycle, 
rotary and piston type compressors, 
and evaporators, in the case of refrig- 
eration; on washers, the operating 
characteristics of the three major types 
—agitator, vacuum cup and cylinder 
machines—have been covered in a sim- 
ilar training period. Major time has 
been spent, of course, on agitator type 
machines and has entailed the tearing 
down and rebuilding of 11 machines of 
different brands. The machines them- 
selves have been furnished by dealer 
organizations. 

Instructors in the refrigerator 
classes have been C. C. Tucker of 
Bauer & Co., E. Wilkinson of Hart- 
ford Refrigerating Service, and two 
assistants, J. Felix and S. Baldwin. In 
the washer classes, George Arcand of 
Arcand’s, assisted by E. Devins and 
D. Hickox. 

The over-all activity which bids fair 
to solve the service manpower problem 
in the Hartford area, at least, is being 
headed up by A. L. Bisbee, service 
manager, Hartford Electric Light Co. 
Details of organizing the plan, arrang- 
ing the details and seeing that the pro- 
gram was carried through as scheduled 
have been in the hands of Donald R. 
Schively, dealer-utility merchandising 
consultant in Hartford. 


SMALL APPLIANCE 
REPAIR CLASS 


This class is for women 
only. Registration was 37 
and actual enrollment is 
24. Classes are held once 
a week from 7 to 9 P.M. 


REFRIGERATOR CLASS 


Refrigerator classes are 
held two evenings a week 
with two-hour sessions. En- 
rollment numbers 44—most 
of the trainees having jobs 


HOME LAUNDRY CLASS 


Both men and women are 

admitted to the home laun- 

dry instruction class. A to- 

tal of 26 are enrolled and 

sessions are held twice a 
week 
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ILTO RY ELECTRIC IRONS 
Gua By lowa- LINOIS (jas \' at CTRIC Company 
TOLAST LONGER HITLER! 


ONS 


Reclaimed electric irons—sold on duration of war 
guarantee. 
center, salesman Bert Kent demonstrating “Victory” 
iron to lady customer, Mrs. Lucille Stimmel. 


At left, sales supervisor Geo. M. Sheets; 


JUNK PILE 


When lowa-lIllinois Gas & Electric Co. ran out of irons, super- 
visor George M. Sheets turned to the scrap-pile and brought forth 
the “Victory Reconditioned Iron", guaranteed for the duration 


UNIQUE method of cooper- 
ating 


effort, 


with the national war 
expressing confidence 
in the progress of American armies and 
also bridging the gap in supply of do- 
mestic 


electric appliances, has been 


adopted by the lowa City, lowa Divi- 


sion, lowa-Illinois Gas and Electric 
Company. 
As its stock of new irons ran out 


and with demand continuing, sales su- 


pervisor George M. Sheets, turned to 


his used-iron junk pile. These trade- 
ins had been accumulated over the 
past year on allowances covering pur- 


chases of new irons. They had been 
considered as an advertising prop and 
source of emergency spare parts. 

When the first scrap drive was con- 
ducted locally, thought was 
given to turning in the old irons as 
sheer junk. It was finally decided, 
however, that the old irons could serve 
a still better purpose, as customers fre- 
quently demanded a lower priced iron 
than the fast diminishing store of 
deluxe General Electric, Westinghouse 
and American Beauty models, selling 
for $9.40 to $9.75. 


And so a 


serious 


careful examination of the 
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“junk pile’ was made. Bert Kent, 
veteran salesman with years of shop 
experience, went to work sorting, test- 
ing, interchanging shells and shoes, 
replacing handles, terminal 
blocks, plugs, shortening and splicing 
cords, supplying new cords, cleaning, 
buffing and polishing. 


elements, 


Before many 
days passed he had resurrected thirty- 
eight irons, none were automatic but 
all were guaranteed to heat—to do an 
ironing job. 

Then it was decided to give the irons 
aname. “Victory Reconditioned Iron” 
was the name selected. The reclaimed 
irons were priced at $2.00 and up— 
depending on cost of new parts and 
shop time. Then a “Duration of the 
War” guarantee was placed on each 
iron. This guarantee reads: 


"VICTORY" RECONDITIONED IRON 
GUARANTEE 


This "Victory" reconditioned iron in nor- 
mal use is guaranteed to heat satisfac- 
torily for the duration of the war against 
Germany. Shou!d it fail to heat during 
this period, it will be repaired free of 
charge, or if repairs cannot be made, 
it will be exchanged for another "Vic- 
tory" reconditioned iron. 


Each Victory reconditioned iron 
was punch-stamped with a “V” on the 
heel of the shoe. 

A reserve of reconditioned irons 
will be maintained during the war pe- 
riod so that the guarantee may be met. 

So much interest has been shown in 
the “Victory” irons, that the electric 
utility has inserted advertisements in 
the classified columns of local news- 
papers, offering a trade-in allowance of 
$1.00 for old irons on the purchase of 
new table and floor lamps. The Utility 
still has a stock of these I.E.S. lamps. 

In listing the used irons, a “Vic- 
tory Brand” type AKU-B manufac- 
tured by the Chicago Electric Manu- 
facturing Company was discovered. 
Believing that a listing of old brand 
names and models will be interesting 
to readers of ELectricAaL MERCHAN- 
DISING, the list is printed as follows 
(some may be incomplete or incorrect 
because in some cases they were prac- 
tically undecipherable ) : 

American Electrical Heater Co. 

No. 66AB—6!/2B 

Superior No, 6—SPat May, 1908 
Chicago Electric Mfg. Co. 

Victory Brand Type AKU-B 

Handy-Hot Streamline Type AKU-B 


Chicago Flexible Shaft Co. 

Sunbeam L*-3B 

Domestic—Serial 10 

Domestic—Serial 12 

Stewart Electric Iron 

Challenge Mod. 20-338 (No mfg. stamp.) 

(Four of these) 

The Colonial (No mfg. Stamp.) 6 LB 
Coleman Lamp & Stove Co. 

Model 4A (gasoline) 

Instant Lite 


Dover Mfg. Co., Dover, Ohio 
Dover 5-A—Do-Man-Co. 


Edison General Electric Appliance Co., 
Inc. 
Cat No. 215F56, 15F51, 115F50, 
115F6l, 11206, 119F65 (Hot-point 
Super Iron), |15F69 


Electra Hot Mfg. Co., Minneapolis 
Wizard Control Style No. 1!53—Auto- 
matic No. 54 


Electric Service Co., Strasburg, Ohio 
Blue Line No. 23X 
General Electric Co. 
Type F-36 
G. E. Hotpoint No. 149F86 
G. E. Hotpoint No. 159F61 Model R 
G. E. Hotpoint No. 159F6l Model F-36 
General Electric Appliance Co. 
Hot-Point Model R-149F6! 
Hot-Point Model 
Hot-Point Model R-139F61 
Hibbard Spencer Bartlett & Co. 
Lady Hibbard No. 206 
Hibbard No. 19 
Heatmaster Iron No. 
Stamp.) 
Hot-Point Electric Hoat'ng Co. 
Standard H.P. iron No. 8-15 
H.P. iron H 
H.P. iron No. 543 Model H. 
Kwick-way Company, St. Louis 
Kwick-way—K-45 
K-45-9 
Landers Frary & Clark 
Wrinkle-Proof 
Wrinkle-Proof Universal No. E-7716 
Universal No. E—9070 & 9191 & 7I9I & 
7709 
Universal E-709—32 Vt. 
Universal E 9507-A 
Manning-Bowman & Co. 
Meteor No. 100! 
Montgomery Ward 
Ward's Super Quality No. 5245, Eélél 
Our Leader (No mfg. stamp) 
Pacific Electric Heating Co. 
Hot-Point-6 pound 
Robeson Rochester Corp. 
Rochester E65616 
Russell Electric Co., Chicago 
Hold-Heat 
Rutenber Electric Co Marion, Ind. 
Model No. 34 
Superior Electric Products Corp. 
Super-Electric Ser. O-V 
Sear's Roebuck & Co. 
Energy 
Ideal 
Samson, United 
Samson No. 346 
Star Sales Co., Detroit 
Bright Star No. 7-8496 
United Drug Co., Boston 
Electrex No. 666X 
Waage 3-Heat (No. Mfg. Stamp). 
(4 of these) 
Westinghouse, Electric Mfg. Co. 
Adjust-o-matic Cat. No. LB4 
Type M Ser 283427 
Automatic Type LAé 
Automatic Type A-6 
No. 32809! 
White Beauty Electric Co., Chicago 
Handy Iron 


1478 (No. Mfg. 
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PaTTERN 


“I was practically thrust into the appliance business” says 


F you had suggested two years ago 

that I would be doing a man’s work 

today I would have smiled a bit 
smugly and gone on with my cooking 
and clubwork. But here I am. And 
here are thousands like me. 

“Housewife becomes bus driver.” 
“Beauty operator runs drill press.” 
“Women are taking the place of men 
in business and industry.” So reads 
the headlines of feature stories, while 
all around us we see the change taking 
place. 

It came about gradually. Many 
women took what they intended as a 
part time job and eventually found 
themselves regularly at work. Soon 
they felt immense satisfaction at doing 
something to help “down Schikel- 
gruber” meanwhile experiencing an 
independence borne of making their 
own way that no “gimme” feeling ever 
matched. 

To be sure not every woman is gain- 
fully employed or should even con- 
sider working outside her home. This 
is no argument for or against that 
question. It is a decision that is per- 
sonal and with differing circumstances 
in every case. I was practically 
THRUST into the appliance business ! 

Frozen stocks, curtailment of credit, 
cancellation of orders, slow deliveries 
and scarcity of skilled help in the serv- 
ice department put the specialty appli- 
ance business my husband had built 
over a period of years into slow gear. 
Like many another American husband 
he talked the situation over with his 
wife. We agreed that if the business 
were to continue at all, expenditures 
must be cut to the bone, overhead 
watched carefully, new lines added if 
possible, and the service department 
enlarged and put on a paying basis. 

With a fair stock of merchandise on 
hand .it seemed wiser to dispose of it 
over a period of months rather than to 
close it out through the medium of a 
“scare” sale. This also seemed a bet- 
ter contribution to Uncle Sam as in 
this way goods could be supplied to 
those who needed it most. Keeping the 
appliances in use in good working 
order was a definite help to maintain- 
ing home morale and conservation of 
valuable material as well. Collection 
of outstanding accounts, many of them 
with payment schedules extending for 
more thana year would be much easier 
accomplished if the store remained 
open. 

Though my husband had been act- 
ing in an executive capacity he had 
always liked “fixing things.” Many 
times he had been able to extricate 
service men from a tight spot. “Would 
you be willing to give your time to 
learning the business, while I take 
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over the service?” This was the bomb 
shell he dropped during one of our 
“conferences”. Like millions of wives 
before when called upon for help I did 
not think of refusing. Our high school 
daughters and son of eleven were will- 
ing to accept their share of responsi- 
bility for themselves and home duties. 
So I began my new career. 

Though always interested in the 
business I had taken no active part in 
it with the exception of some aid in 
window trimming, and as a hostess at 
demonstrations, etc. A background of 
commercial art training was no hin- 
drance but hardly a help in my new 
venture. Some knowledge of meeting 
the public through civic and church 
activity promised to aid me to some 
extent. 

I watched our remaining “star” 
salesman. I read books on selling. | 
read the appliance and related trade 
magazines. With the optimism of the 
novice I was certain I would be an 
instant success. Came the day when 
I walked out to meet my first custo- 
mer. I knew that selling large 
items such as refrigerators, ranges, 
etc., was not comparable to across 
the counter “order taking.” My 
hands were clammy, my heart in my 
mouth. I was afraid the imposing 
looking woman with the green veil on 
her hat wouldn’t want anything | 
might want to sell that day. 

“May I help you?” I muttered, 
grasping the cold and repellent handle 
of a gas range as I met her gaze. “Do 
you have electric mixers?” she asked. 
My spirits rose. The ice was broken. 
I KNEW about electric mixers. 


I had 


wai 


-one at home. 


LORENE SPOHN 


Home Specialty Store 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


I extolled on the quality 
of our mixers. I rattled on about the 
cakes I made, the fluffy mashed pota- 
toes I was able to set on the table. 
But,—she did NOT buy a mixer. 

How often I wouid be on the verge 
of having the customer sold, calling in 
help to “close the sale.” Finally, I 
made the grade. To my dying day I 
will never forget the exhilaration I felt 
over selling that little wooden ice box. 
I know now, the young couple who 
bought it knew what they wanted, had 
the cash to pay for it, had found no 
other available. It was a cinch, they 
simply took it off my hands. But smile 
if you will, I was so excited I could 
hardly figure the sales tax, get their 
address and time of delivery, etc. No 
amount of TELLING can ever make 
up for the actual experience of SELL- 
ING. With the young: wife talking 
volubly meanwhile, | had all I could 
do to keep my wits about me. 

And so I learned the appliance busi- 
ness—the hard way but probably the 
only way—by trial and error. After 
the first few weeks the star salesman 
went on to more lucrative fields than 
the appliance business. 

Gradually I “got my bearings,” so 
that now with the assurance of any 
hardy salesman I can helpfully change 
the customer’s mind from wanting a 
refrigerator we can no longer supply, 
to the idea of buying a new set of din- 
nerware and in this way have more 


MRS. VERNON L. SPOHN 


"There must be thousands of loyal wives of appliance dealers who are help- 
ing their husbands in meeting present conditions caused by total war" 


1943 


money to put into bonds to help win 
the war. 

Often it is necessary for me to be 
alone in the store while my husband 
is on outside calls. 1 have had to learn 
how to calm the indignant woman who 
wants to know “why her washer broke 
down right in the middle of her wash- 
ing?” and “Get somebody out here 
right quick to fix it.” I have learned 
to diagnose some types of refrigerator 
trouble over the telephone thus saving 
an extra trip for the service truck. In 
many cases I have sold the customer 
on the idea of a complete checkup thus 
ensuring use of the appliance for the 
duration, rather than to buy “just a 
belt.” After some time I have learned 
to distinguish (usually) between the 
person who has had a genuine run of 
hard luck and has difficulty meeting 
his payments and the fellow who is 
trying to evade responsibility for 
financial obligations. 

Like so many other women during 
this time of war, I have brushed up 
on former skills, such as typing, filing, 
etc. My experience in managing a 
home is helpful in choosing new lines 
related to the home, which tie in with 
the former larger home appliances sold. 

Through all the hard work, the 
mental strain, the adjustments made 
necessary in family life, I have the 
knowledge that I am sharing with mil- 
lions of other women in helping to 
maintain home morale through doing 
my bit each day. 

Will we want to give up these jobs 
when the war is won, and the peace is 
made and lived once more? Some of 
us may stay on, to be sure. War al- 
ways ‘accentuates trends, and the trend 
was surely towards the independence 
of women even before the war. Re- 
search workers tell us that the many 
new fields to be developed after the 
war will absorb the home coming boys 
as well as many women who wish to be 
employed permanently. The new world 
of the future will advance the use and 
development of electronics, television, 
airconditioning, plastics, and many 
other materials being used now for war 
purposes. New and different vocations 
will be provided for workers in this 
future now seen only “as through a 
glass darkly.” But the majority of 
women will be like me, doing a 
woman’s share of a man’s work now, 
looking forward to that time when they 
can “retire” to the life of home, fam- 
ily, garden, church, and clubs once 
more, 
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Keeping 


Help Happy 
Keeps 


Job 


With employees 
scarce, it pays to do 
a public relations 
job for them like this. 


HE store that displayed the sign, 

“Be kind to our employees—they 

are harder to get than custom- 
ers,” said a mouthful. With war indus- 
tries constantly luring away help, with 
the military gobbling up man power, 
the time has arrived when management 
must do a public relations job to keep 
contented the remaining people on 
the payroll. 

One of the executives in this busi- 
ness has hit upon the fact that folks 
work for other things besides money. 
He won't let us use his name—so we'll 
call him “Terrible Terry” McGovern, 
which is close enough, nickname and 
all. 

Not long ago a salesman was sit- 
ting outside of Terry’s office when 
he called in an employee who had 
been all thumbs that day. 

“Gee! This is where she gets hell,” 
said the salesman to himself. How- 
ever, being a keyholer he was able 
to overhear what went on. 

“What’s the matter with you? 
You're slipping,” said Terry. 

“IT ate something that got me upset. 
I’m sick,” replied the girl hanging 
her head. 

Whereupon Terrible Terry dived be- 
hind his desk, pulled out a medicine 
chest, had the girl open her mouth 
and popped in some pills. Then he 
told her to go lie down for a while. 

This is a sample of the way Mc- 
Govern handles employees in the small 
appliance division of his department 
store. 

For example, when he hires a new 
girl, she sits in with the other girls 
in the group at which he does the 
coaching. Then she is put on the 
floor. At the end of a day or week 
Mr. McGovern checks with the older 
employees to find out how they like 


her If it’s thumbs down, out she 
goes 
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“I like girls with amiable dis- 
positions,” he is reported to have said. 
“T have no rule against hiring married 
women, but won’t take them on unless 
they need the money badly. A mar- 
ried woman who just works for pin 
money is no good.” 

As might be expected, every once in 
a while disputes arise between the 
employees. When Terry hears them 
he calls them into his office and lets 
each one tell her story. Then, acting 
as judge and jury he settles the case. 
Each girl has had her say and is usu- 
ally satisfied. 

No factory or distributor people® 
are ever permitted in the store to 
teach the workers. Terry McGovern 
learns the complete story and does 
all the coaching himself. “In this 
way I’m sure that nobody is preju- 
dicing any of the sales girls against 
our merchandise or service.” 

The island displays in the store are 
arranged in an original fashion. There 
are islands with nothing but roasters, 
others with socket devices, others with 
enamel ware demonstrations, others 
with coffeemakers. Each island is 
equipped with a speaker system. In 
his cubbyhole Terry McGovern can 


push a button and listen in to any 
demonstration that is going on. Ifa 
girl has a prospect and is about to 
lose the fight, he calls over one of 
his men assistants and sends him into 
the fray. It is all done without mir- 
rors and is quite effective, as a t.o. 
system. Incidentally, the listen-back 
gives Terry a chance to discover 
whether or not the girls are telling 
the story that he wants them to and 
affords him absolute control of the 
floor without actually mixing in. 

The 11 girls and 3 men work on a 
straight salary basis, but their con- 


ABOVE 


When anyone is sick, she is promptly relieved. A first aid kit enables 
the store to make her comfortable. 


LEFT 


After a try-out, new girls are voted on by old ones. If they lose, out 
they go. This insures a group that gets along with one another. 


BELOW 


A concealed microphone in each island enables the department manager 
to hear when a green girl gets in a tight spot. This permits him to 
back her up with more experienced help. 


ditions are pleasant and their pros- 
pects are good. 

With the war the department has 
naturally swung over to doing as 
much service work as possible, and 
displays of floor wax, scatter rugs and 
glassware have appeared where once 
stood groups of Hamilton Beach 
mixers, American Beauty irons, Uni- 
versal and Manning Bowman prod- 
ucts. 

But the moral of the story is that a 
nucleus of people have been held to- 
gether under difficult conditions, and 
will be ready to go when peace comes 
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Seaton ~~ RF. Healy oC” Oleséng Jri 7M, LudwigHommel “W. D.¥. Hopkins H. P. Meyer 
BEN). T. CRUMP CO,  ERSKINE-HEALY, INC. THE FARRAR BROWN THE GISSON CO. LUOWIG HOMMEL HOPKINS EQUIPMENT IMPERIAL HARDWARE 
Rochester, inc. Indianapolis, to. CO. INC. 


Richmond, Va. Portland, Ind. Pittsburgh, Pa. Atlanta, Ga. El Centro, Calif. 


Geo. Lehleitner Frank Lyon L, J. McAllister Krohn M. Lasky R. M. Dodds V. J.McGranahan 
GEO. H. LEHLEITNER FRANK LYON CO. L. J. MeALLISTER ALBERT MATHIAS MAYFLOWER A. Y. MeDONALD J. McGRANAHAR 
& INC. Little Rock, £0. £ CO. $MESCO. AG. £0. DIST. CO. 
New Orleans, La. Ark. Boston, Mass; Ei Paso, Tex; St.Louis, Mo. - __ Sioux City, Ia. Toledo, O. 


William Mee, Jr. W.C. Rowles ‘Dave Burke A. C. Reinhard 
WILLIAM MEE CO., INC. LEO |. MEYBERG MIDLAND IMPLEMENT . MUTUAL ' NORGE SOUTHWEST RADIO REINHARD BROS. CO., 
Oklahoma City, INC. CO., INC. DISTRIBUTORS, INC. SALES 60. DISTRIBUTING CO. Inc. 
Okla. San Francisco, Billings, Mont. Columbus, O. San Antonio, Tex. Detroit, Mich. Minneapolis. 
. Les Angeles, : _» Grand Rapids, Aberdeen, S. D. 
Calif. Mich. Fargo, N. dD. 


W. H. Roth Chas. L. Wheeler Peter Sampson C. L. Carper J. H. Northey W.E. O'Connor B. HiSpinney 
ROTH APPLIANCE SALT LAKE HARDWARE SAMPSON ELECTRIC SIDLES CO. SOUTHERN BEARINGS SOUTHERN B. H. SPINNEY CO. 
DIST., INC. co. oo. Omaha, Neb. & PARTS CO. WHOLESALERS, INC. = Springfield, Mass. 
Milwaukee, Wis. Salt Lake City, Chicago, Hil. Des Moines, fa. Charlotte, N.C. , Washington, D.C. Albany, N. ¥ 
- Utah Baltimore, Md. Syracuse, N. Y. 


Wallace Geo. Buechel W.J.Schnelle T. S. Deyerle —dDave Trilling E. G. Turner C. B. Warren 


SUMMERS HOWE THE SUTCLIFFE CO, TEXAS WHOLESALERS THURMAN BOONE  TRILLING & MONTAGUE TURNER DEPT. WARREN NORGE CO. 
& SUPPLY CO. INC. Dailas, CO., INC. Philadelphia, STORE CO. INC. 
eae City, Louisville, Ky. Tex. Reanoke, Va. Pa. Springfield, Mo. New York, N. Y. 
enn. a i 
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Keeping right on telling the 


washer and wringer story to 
the great American Public... 


OR years Lovell national advertising has helped sell 
. for vou. Now that Lovell and the washer 
manufacturers are head over heels in war production, we 
can all look forward to a terrific demand for new washers 
after the war. So Lovell is continuing this all-important 
advertising job. We're going right on telling American 
women why it’s better to do their washing at home—and 
why there’s nothing like a Lovell Pressure Cleansing 
Wringer to squeeze out every last drop of sudsy dirt! 


LOVELL MANUFACTURING CO., ERIE, PA. 
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Appliance Manufacturers’ Service Stations 


(Additional Data) 


BOSS washing machines—The Frantz Mfg. 
Co., 1251 Dueber Ave., S. W. Canton, O. 


FREE SEWING MACHINE CO., 
Rockford, Ill. 
(Free Sewing Machines) 


Leased departments where service can be 
had: 


District of Columbia 


Washington 
Palais Royal 

Washington 
Sons Co. 


Sewing Machine Dept., The 


Sewing Machine Dept., S. Kann 


Chicago Wieboldt 
Stores 

Chicago—Sewing Machine The 
Store 

Chicago—Sewing Machine Dept., The Boston 
Store 


Sewing Machine Dept., 


Dept., Fair 


Maryland 
Baltimore—Sewing Machine Dept., Hutzler 
ros. 
Baltimore—Sewing Machine Dept., Hecht Bros. 
Missouri 
St. Lowis—-Sewing Machine Dept., Stix, Baer 
& Fuller 
St. Lowis—Sewing Machine Dept., Scruggs- 


Vandervoort-Barney 


New Jersey 


Newark—Sewing Machine Dept., Kresge Dept. 
Store 


New York 
New York—New York Sewing Machine Co., 
127 E. 28th St. 


New York—Sewing Machine Dept., Blooming- 
dale’s 


Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia—Sewing Machine Dept., Straw- 
bridge & Clothier 

Philadelphia—Sewing Machine Dept., Gimbel 


ros. 


Rhode Island 


Providence—Sewing Machine Dept., Callender- 
McAuslan & Troup 


Wisconsin 
Milwaukee 
ton Store 
GEIER, THE P. A., CO., 
540 E. 105th St., 
Cleveland, O. 
(Royal cleaners) 


Service is cared for by Royal distributors and 
dealers—cleaners sent to factory are serviced 
there. 


NATIONAL ENAMELING & STAMPING 


Sewing Machine Dept., The Bos- 


270 N. 12th St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


(Nesco roasters) 


Service st?tions : 


| California 


Los Angeles—Electrical Appliance 
Corp., 726 W. Venice Blvd. 


San Francisco—Will M. 
Folsom St. 


Service 


Aronson Co., 955 
Colorado 


Denver— Midwest 
Colfax 


Florida 


Miami—Appliance Service 
Second Ave. 


Chicago—Master Electric Service Co., 835 W. 
Washington Bivd. 


Elec. Wiring Co., 323 W. 


Ce., 2056 N. W. 


Massachusetts 

Boston—Boudrot & Garside, 157 Federal St. 
Michigan 

Detroit—Cooley Van Howe Service Co., 744 
Michigan Theatre Bldg. 


Minnesota 
Minneapolis 


Precision Machine Wks., 14 S. 
oth St 


Missouri 


Kansas City—Donaldson Radio & Elect. 
2718 McGee Trafficway 


St. Lowis—Kaemmerlen Elec. Co., 2318 Locust 
St. 


Co., 


Nebraska 
Omaha—Sterling Electric Co., 2429 Farnam 
New York 
New York—Appliance Sales & Service Co., 303 


Fourth Ave. 
New York—Reading Electric Co., 200 Williams 
St. 


MARCH, 


Ohio 
Cincinnati—Al. L. Ehlers Co., 49 Central Ave. 


Cleveland—Elec. Repair & Construction Co., 
811 Prospect Ave. 


Oklahoma 

Oklahoma City—Weatherbee 
Hudson St. 

Oregon 

Portland—Bressie Elect. Co., 909 S. W. 5th St. 
Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia—M. E. Arnold Elect. Co., 
Walnut St. 


Pittsburgh—Quick Service Elect. Co., Jenkins 
Arcade 


Texas 


Dallas—Douglass Elect. Appl. Co., 1323 W. 
Davis 


Utah 


Salt Lake City—Time & Instrument Co., 222 
Dooly Bldg. 


Washington 


Spokane—-Maxwell & Frank, First Ave. at 
Wall St. 


Elect. Co., 412 


1316 


Seattle—City Electric & Fixture Co., 1022 3rd 
Ave. 
Wisconsin 


Milwaukee—Chas. W. Schneck Co., 1333 N. 
St. 


12t 
NESCO roasters—see National Enameling 
& Stamping 
RHEEM MFG. CO., 
7600 S. Kedzie Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
(Rheem water heaters) 
Plants equipped to give service: 


California 


Los Angeles—Rheem Mfg. Co., 4365 Firestone 
Bivd., Southgate 


Illinois 
Chicago—Rheem Mfg. Co., 7600 S. Kedzie 
Ave. 


ROYAL c/eaners—See P. A. Geier Co. 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. 


7 Mansfield, O. 


(Westinghouse ranges, water heaters, dish- 
washers, refrigerators, cleaners, fans, small 
appliances and laundry equipment) 


Authorized factory service stations : 


Alabama 

Birmingham—Moore-Handley Hdw. Co., 27 S. 
20th St 

Arkansas 


Little. Rock—Fone Bros. 
Rock Sts. 


Phoenix—Westinghouse Elect. Supply Co., 515 
W. Jackson St. 
California 


Los Angeles—Westinghouse Elect. Supply Co., 
905 E. Second St. 


Oakland—Westinghouse Elect. Supply Co., 10th 
& Alice Sts. 


Sacramento—Westinghouse 
20th & “R” Sts. 


San Diego—Electric Supplies 
Second Ave. 


San Francisco—Westinghouse 
Co., 260 Fifth Ave. 


Colorado 

Denver—Mine & Smelter Sup. Co., 1322 17th 
St., (Fans only) 

Denver—Tom Savage & Son, 1540 Wynkoop 
St. (all except laundry equipment) 
Connecticut 

New Haven—Westinghouse Elect. Supply Co., 
240 Cedar St. (small fans and cleaners only) 
New Haven—Connecticut Elect. Refrig. Co., 


Hdw. Co., 2nd & 


Elect. Supply Co., 


Dist. Co., 435 


Elect. Supply 


1011 Dixwell Ave. (ranges, water heaters, 
dishwashers, refrigerators and Laundromats 
only) 

Delaware 


Wilmington—Westinghouse Elect. Supply Co., 
216 E. Second St. 


District of Columbia 


Washington—Westinghouse Elect. Supply Co., 
1216 “KY N. W. 


Morris Sales Co., 712 13th 


a. 


St., N. 
Florida 


Jacksonville—Westinghouse Elect. Supply Co., 
37 S. Hogan St. 


Miami—Westinghouse Elect. 
N. E. Sixth St. 


Tampa—Westinghouse Elect. Supply Co., 417 
Ellamae 
Georgia 
Atlanta—Westinghouse Elect. Supply Co., 1299 
Northside Drive (also Laundromat) 

(Please turn to page 30) 
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MAZDA LAMP 


PUBLISHED BY GENERAL ELECTRIC LAMP DEPARTMENT, NELA PARK, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


G-E FLUORESCENT 
LAMP RESEARCH 


Glare in their instrument panels made it 
hard for night fighter pilots to read the 
dials quickly. It also temporarily destroy- 
ed their ability to see planes and other 
objects in the darkness surrounding 
them. While their eyes were adapted to 
the high brightness of the glaring instru- 
ment panel, they couldn’t adapt them 
satisfactorily to see outside objects. 


General Electric scientists’ first solution 
to the problem was a miniature sized G-E 
MAZDA fluorescent lamp. Instead of 
visible light, however, it produced ultra- 
violet energy, which activates special 
fluorescent materials on the dials. It elim- 
inated glare, but required undesirable 
heavy, bulky auxiliary equipment. 

So G-E scientists produced a radical new 
lamp—the RP 12. It emits ultra-violet 
energy to make instrument dials fluoresce 
but needs no heavy auxiliary equipment. 


This is how pilot's eyes look when “dark 
adapted.” G-E’s small, compact RP 12 
lamp makes possible glareless illumination 
of instruments as shown and also preserves 
“dark adaptation” of pilot's eyes. 


It eliminates glare. The pilot controls the 
brightness of the instrument dials as 
easily as you reduce the volume of your 
radio, thus aiding dark-adaptation of 
his eyes. 


IMPROVED NIGHT FLYING 


The RP 12 is only one 
of many G-E MAZDA 
lamps used by the arm- 
ed forces of the U. S. 
For a copy of “Our 
Greatest Assignment”, 
a book about G-E lamps 
at war, write General 
Electric, Department 166-E-3, Nela Park, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


MARCH AD SHOWS CUSTOMERS 
HOW TO AVOID WASTING LIGHT! 


This G-E ad in March 13th Collier’s and March 
23rd Look magazines shows customers how 
to get the most from present lighting, and 
helps keep G-E MAZDA lamp brand identi- 
fication high. Display it in your lamp rack. 
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Announcer Dick Stark of 
“Hour of Charm” says: 


Recently on the G-E Hour 
of Charm (Sundays at 10 
P.M. Eastern War Time, 
NBC) announcer Richard 
Stark ina closing message 
said: 

“If you'll clean all your 
G-E MAZDA lamps and 
reflectors with a damp 
cloth twice a month, you'll prevent the loss of 
a lot of the light you are paying for. After all— 
when you buy good bulbs—G-E MAZDA lamps 
—it’s pretty careless to waste from a third toa 
half of the good light they give you! Good 
light helps protect eyes—so try that damp 
cloth treatment tomorrow! Remember to do 
this at a time when the bulbs are not lighted or 
even warm from recent use”. 


A SIGN SEEN recently ina G-E MAZDA lamp 
agent’s store read: “Be patient with our sales 
people, they're harder to get than customers.” 
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Keep your G-E Wartime 
Lighting Guide near your 
G-E MAZDA lamp display. 
It’s a great help in training 
new sales people. Ask your 


G-E lamp supplier for a copy. 


DID YOU KNOW... 


That a man who uses his eyes under poor 
seeing conditions for prolonged periods 
frequently shows greater nervous muscular 
tension than a man digging a ditch? 


That three times as much light is required 

for reading a newspaper with the same 
comfort as for reading a well-printed 
book? 
That the pupil of the eye becomes smaller 
with age; consequently there is need for 
more light as birthdays pile up? 
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APPLUANCE ON A MISSION 


The special Delco motors that power aircraft booster’ 
pumps, transfer pumps, windshield wipers and instru- 
ments must be produced at the sacrifice of Delco 
motors for home equipment. Bombers and fighters 
are the only ‘‘appliances’’ for which Delco Products 
builds motors these days. 


We appreciate the hardship this means to you: Deliv- 
eries on service parts are necessarily slow, and new 
Delco-powered appliances are practically non-existent. 
But as co-partners in the job of beating the Axis, we 
want, you to know that your understanding of our 
responsibilities—your achievements in servicing and 
repairing Delco motors under difficult conditions—are 
a big help to us m our war assignment. 


When Victory has been won, we will serve you better 
than ever, with still better Delco motors. 


0 
PRODUCTS 
DAYTON, OHIO 


MOTORS 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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Appliance Manufacturers’ Service Stations 


(Additional Data) 


(WESTINGHOUSE CONT.) 


Illinois 

Chicago—Westinghouse Elect. Supply Co., 113 
N. May St. 

Evansville—Westinghouse Elect. Supply Co., 
201 N. W. First St. 

Peoria—Westinghouse Elect. Supply Co., 412 


S. Washington St. 


Abilene 


| Buffalo 


Fort Wayne—Westinghouse Elect. 
612 S. Harrison St. 
~ —Westinghouse 
S. Pennsylvania St. 
South Be nd--McCaffery ¢ Co. 


Supply Co., 
Elect. Sup. Co., 


216 Wayne St. 


lowa 
Davenport—Westinghouse Elect. Supply Co., 
402 E. 4th St 


Des Moines—Westinghouse Elect. 
1400 Walnut St. 

Sioux City—Westinghouse Elect. 
1005 Dace St. 

Waterloo—Westinghouse Elect. 


Supply Co., 
Supply Co., 


Supply Co., 


328 S. Jefferson St. 

Kansas 

Wichita—Westinghouse Elect. Supply Co., 233 
S. St. Francis Ave. 


Union Elect. Co. (sm! appliances, fans 
and cleaners only) 
Kentucky 


Tafel Elect. 


& Supply Co., 564 W. 
Main St. 
~Tafel Elect. 


Lowisy 
Main St. 


Louisiana 
Monroe—Monroe Hdw. Co. 
New Orleans—Monroe 
Elysian Fields Ave. 


Augusta—Westinghouse Elect. 
Water St. 

Bangor—Westinghouse Elect. 
Broad St. 


& Supply Co., 329 W. 


Inc., 204 N. 3rd 
Hdw. Co. Inc., 501 


Supply Co., 90 
Supply Co., 175 


Maryland 


Baltimore 
40 S. 


Westinghouse 
Calvert St. 


Massachusetts 


Boston—Westinghouse Elect. 
Pearl St. 


Elect. Supply Co., 


Supply Co., 88 


Springfield—Westinghouse Elect. Supply Co., 
46 Hampden St. (also Laundromat) 
Worcester—Westinghouse Electric Supply Co., 
17 Mulberry St. 


Michigan 
Grand Rapids—Westinghouse Supply 
Co., 511 Monroe Ave., N. W. — 


Detroit—Westinghouse Elect. Supply Co., 547 
Harper Ave. (also Laundromat) 


Minnesota 


Duluth—Westinghouse Elect. Suppl 

W. Michigan St. 
Minneapolis—Westinghouse Elect. 
215 S. 4th St. 

St. Paul—Westinghouse Elect. 
E. Sth St. 


Elect. 


Supply Co., 
Supply Co., 145 


Missouri 


St. Lowis—Westinghouse 


Elect. 
1011 Spruce St. 


Supply Co., 


Kansas City—Columbian Elect. Co., 2601 Grand 
Kansas City—Continental Electric Co., 1517 
Oaks St. (Sml Appls, fans and cleaners onl ) 


Joplin—Electric Appliance Co., 110 Joplin St. 
Montana 


Butte—Westinghouse Elect. 
Broadway 


Nebraska 
Omaha—Westinghouse Elect. 
N. 13th St. 

Nevada 


Reno—H., E. 
St. (Retail) 


Supply Co., 50 E. 


Supply Co., 117 


Savier & Sons Inc., 42 W. 2nd 


New Jersey 


Newark—Westinghouse Elect. Supply Co., 49 
Liberty St. (also Laundromats) 
Trenton—Westinghouse Elect. Supply Co., 444 
S. Broad St. 


New York 
Albany—Westinghouse Elect. Supply Co., 454 
N. Pearl St. 
Binghamton—Westinghouse Elect. Supply Co., 


87-89 Chenango 
Buffalo Elect. Co., 75 W. Mohawk St. 
(also Laundromat) 

Long Island City—Times Appliance Co. Inc., 
43-20 34th St. (also Laundromat) 
New York—Westinghouse Elect. 
150 Varick St. (Sml 


cleaners only) 


Supply Co., 
appliances, fans, & 


Rochester—Westinghouse Elect. Supply Co., 
1048 University Ave. 
Syracuse—Westinghouse Elect. Supply Co., 
961 W. Genesee St. 


Utica—Westinghouse Elect. 
N. Genesee St. 
Utica—Kempf Bros., 227 Genesee St. (all 
except small appliances and fans) 

North Carolina 
Charlotte—Westinghouse Elect. 
210 E. 6th St 


Raleigh—Westinghouse Elect. 
W. Marlin St. 


Supply Co., 113 


Supply Co., 
Supply Co., 319 
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Ohio 
Akron—Moock Elect. 
Broadway 


Canton—Moock Elect. 
land Ave., N. W. 
Cincinnati—Westinghouse Elect. Supply Co., 
2329 Gilbert Ave. (also Laundromat) 
Cleveland—Westinghouse Electric Supply Co., 
6545 Carnegie (also Laundromat) 
Columbus—American Sales Co., 555 E. 
St. (also Laundromat) 
Columbus—Pixley Elect. Supply Co., 266 N. 
4th St. (small appliances and fans only) 


Dayton—American Sales Co., 400 Linden Ave. 
(also Laundromat) 


Toledo—Westinghouse Elect. 
N. 13th St. 


Youngstown—Moock Elect. Supply Co., Wick 
& Rayen Ave. (small appliances & fans only) 


Oklahoma 
Oklahoma City—W Elect. 


Supply Co., 422 5S. 


Supply Co., 502 Cleve- 


Long 


Supply Co., 1920 


Supply 


*o., 850 N. W. 2nd St. 
Tulsa Westinghouse Elect. Supply Co., 307 


E. Brady St. 


Portland—Westinghouse Elect. 
N. W. 8th Ave. 


Pennsylvania 
Allentown—Westinghouse Elect. 
522 Maple St. 
Erie—Westinghouse Elect. 
State St. 
Philadelphia—Westinghouse Elect. 
1101 Race St. (also Laundromat) 
Pittsburgh—Westinghouse Elect. Supply Co., 
575 Sixth Ave. (also Laundromat) 
Pittsburgh—Danforth Co., 5820 Centre Ave. 
(also Laundromat) 


Supply Co., 134 


Supply Co., 
Supply Co., 1013 


Supply Co., 


Reading—Westinghouse Elect. Supply Co., 619 
Spruce St. 
Scranton—Penn Elect. Eng. Co., 517-21 Ash 


Williamsport—Westinghouse Elect. Supply Co., 
348 W. 4th St. 

York—Westinghouse Elect. Supply Co., 143 S. 
George St. 


Rhode Island 
Providence—Westinghouse Elect. 
66 Ship St. 

Tennessee 

Chattannooga—So. Furn. Sales Co., 701 Broad 
Knoxville—So. Furn. Sales Co., 418 Gay St. 
Nashville—Tafel Elect. & Sup. Co., 219 2nd 
Ave., N. (sml. appls., fans cleaners only) 
Nashville—J. L. Perry Co., 305 Broadway 


Memphis—Westinghouse Elect. Supply Co., 366 
Madison 


Supply Co., 


Texas 

Corpus Christi—Westinghouse Elect. 
Co., Grand & Long 
Dallas— J Elect. 
N. Griffin St. 

El Paso—Zork Hdw. Co., 305 N. El Paso 

Fort Worth—Westinghouse Elect. Supply Co., 
210 Jones St. 
Houston—Westinghouse 
1903 Ruiz St. 

San Antonio—Westinghouse Elect. Supply Co., 
1211 E. Houston St. 


South Carolina 

Electric Supply Co., 
915 Lady St. 

Greenville—Westinghouse Elect. 
226 Pendleton St. 


Utah 


Salt Lake Elect. 
Co., 235 W. So. Temple St. 


Vermont 


Burlington—Westinghouse Elect. 
208 Flynn Ave. 


Virginia 


Bristol—Service Appliance Co. Inc., Moore & 
Scott Sts. 

Norfolk—Westinghouse Elect. Supply Co., 320 
City Hall Ave. 

Richmond—Westinghouse Elect. 
301 S. Fifth St. 

Elect. Supply Co., 726 
First St., E. 


Washington 


Seattle—Westinghouse Elect. 
First Ave., S. 
ey estinghouse Elect. Supply Co., 152 
Monroe St. 
Elect. Supply Co., 
“ t 


West Virginia 


Bluefield—Su -Sterling Co., 200 Bluefield 
Wheeling—Westinghouse Elect. Supply Co., 
1117 Main St. 

Huntington—Banks-Miller Sup. Co., 742 Third 
Ave. (small appliances, fans and cleaners only) 
Huntington—Van Zandt Supply Co., 1123 
Fourth St. 


Wisconsin 


Madison—Westinghouse Elect. Supply Co., 
E. Washington 


Supply 


Supply Co., 405 


Elect. Supply Co., 


Supply Co., 


Supply 


Supply Co., 


Supply Co., 


Supply Co., 1051 


1115 


1022 


Milwaukee Westinghouse Elect. Supply Co., 
546 N. Broadway 
Honolulu 


T. H. Hawaiian Elect. Co., Ltd., 235 King St. 
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Service Problems 


OWN in the southwest corner 


of the United States, San 

Diego, California, is becoming 
a testing ground for service difficulties. 
Transformed overnight from a pleas- 
ant residence community to a thriving 
naval, air and industrial center, this 
little city has doubled its population, 
quadrupled its war enterprise and 
called upon every source of man power 
to meet the need. The result is, natu- 
rally enough, an acute shortage of 
trained personnel, plus a greatly in- 
creased demand for electrical service 
and equipment from the larger popula- 
tion. What may happen elsewhere in 
the country tomorrow, San Diego is 
facing right now. 

On November 13th the San Diego 
Bureau of Radio and Electrical Appli- 
ances sponsored a noon-to-midnight 
community conference to see what 
could be done about it. This meeting 
was addressed by government and in- 
dustry officials who interpreted the 
latest rulings and outlined the prob- 
lems. Then it went into working ses- 
sions at which dealers pooled their 
knowledge and bared their troubles. 
Some 125 of them were present, repre- 
senting 75 different appliance organ- 
izations and their aim was twofold— 
to see what could be done about 
meeting the needs of the community 
for service and at the same time to 
keep alive their own business organ- 
izations, while complying with govern- 
ment regulations. Some good work- 
able plans were developed during the 
course of the afternoon. 


Radio 


Unless present conditions and rul- 
ings change, certain types of tubes will 
soon be completely exhausted locally. 
Some relief is to be found in substitu- 
tions, which, however, mean changing 
sockets. Dealers who make such sub- 
stitutions are asked to affix stickers to 
the sets indicating what changes have 
been made from the original circuit, 
for the benefit of subsequent service 
men. 

It was suggested that there were 
possibilities in salvage. One dealer 
reported finding 200 usable tubes in 
the scrap pile. 

Although shortage of other parts is 
not so critical, still local distributors 
are crippled by inventory limitations 
and low percentage of order deliveries 
because factories must give priority to 
government orders. Pooling of parts 
was discussed. It was felt that a 
nationwide survey of dealer invento- 
ries, possibly conducted by distributors, 
would be a good thing, indicating what 
the overall situation in regard to 
parts and tubes may be. 

Dealers were agreed, however, that 
some limitation must be placed upon 
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San Diego Dealers Find Answers to 
Some Troublesome Difficulties Which 
the Rest of the Country May Face Soon 


By CLOTILDE GRUNSKY 


the former practice of selling parts 
and tubes over the counter. Wherever 
possible, the dealer should make cer- 
tain that the part sold would actually 
serve to place a set back into use. 
Unless this can be assured, it would be 
better to confine sales to servicing of 
complete sets brought in for repair. 

Manpower still ranks as the number 
one problem. San Diego has en- 
deavored to meet this situation by 
establishing radio repair training 
classes in cooperation with a voca- 
tional school. The total registration 
in these classes at present is seventy- 
five, with twenty-five more ready to 
start. Some of the graduates are 
already working in dealer shops. Ex- 
perience has already shown that most 
of the graduates of these courses will 
be attracted by the high wages or war 
plants and will be lost to the radio 
trade, but even this is a help, as it 
lessens the pressure upon the present 
shop personnel. Dealers keep the 
classes supplied with trade-in sets to 
repair for training. 

Most testimony indicates that deal- 
ers will be able to make ends meet 
on March ceiling prices (unless labor 
costs advance further) by volume 
methods, watching costly outside calls, 
encouraging customers to bring their 
work in and calls for sets—and, in 
general, streamlining operations. 


Refrigerators 


The situation is acute in regard to 
both wholesale and retail stocks of parts 
for refrigerators in the San Diego 
area and supplies and deliveries are 
slow even under the highest ratings. 
Substitute materials have helped only 
slightly. Locally the motor situation 
is more promising than for other parts. 

Lack of trained personnel, moreover, 
remains the most difficult problem to 
solve. A poll of those attending showed 
that the average shop had lost 35 per 
cent of its service personnel since 
two years ago. In view of the vital im- 
portance of maintaining the operating 
efficiency of both domestic and com- 
mercial equipment in this field, it was 
decided that a resolution be sent to the 
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War Power Board in regard to the 
parts situation and to the Manpower 
Board asking for protection of the 
remaining service personnel. Relief has 
also been applied for under Regula- 
tion 165 to take care of cost of labor 
increases which have gone up since the 
order went into effect. A careful 
streamlining of all service practices 
would help to some extent to offset 
increased labor. Reconditioning under 
“Used Refrigerator Ceiling Price No. 
139” has proved absolutely impossible, 
however. Hope was expressed for an 
early revision of this order. 

Careful zoning of service calls, re- 
fusal to handle any call which has been 
duplicated elsewhere, and passing jobs 
to dealers nearest the call were sug- 
gested as means of cutting pick-up 
and delivery costs. It was suggested 
that various shops might specialize 
in certain brands, but this proposal was 
left without recommendation for fur- 
ther consideration. 


Laundry Equipment 


The parts situation in regard to 
laundry equipment is gradually be- 
coming more difficult, chiefly because 
parts for some makes are no longer 
manufactured. Where machine tool 
equipment is available, fabrication in 
the shop is a possible solution, al- 
though care must be taken to secure 
priorities for critical materials, such 
as brass. The difficulties experienced 
with failure of wringer rolls made 
from reclaimed rubber have led to a 
local decision not to give any guar- 
antee with this equipment and not to 
make free replacements. The obtain- 
ing of cords and switches is becoming 
more difficult. The pooling of parts 
was suggested as a possible solution, 
but it was felt that this was not prac- 
tical at the moment. 

Customers have been encouraged to 
bring in laundry equipment so far as 
possible and considerable success has 
been achieved in bringing this about. 
Where outside calls are necessary, the 
jobs have been exchanged between 
stores so that the dealer nearest to the 
job handles it. In districts where no 


shops handling laundry service are 
available, jobs have been pooled, each 
dealer taking one week to handle all 
calls in that section. 

Some help to the labor shortage 
situation has been found in the em- 
ployment of high school boys for part 
time work. Several have shown con- 
siderable mechanical ability and have 
learned the repair routine rapidly. A 
training class either in the high school 
or in a vocational school was suggested 
as a means of increasing this supply. 

It was unanimously agreed that serv- 
ice to laundry equipment was essen- 
tial and that every effort should be 
made to establish this status for parts 
and personnel with the. Manpower 
Board and the WPB. 


Small Appliances 


Small stocks of table appliances re- 
main, which include an_ unspecified 
number of most appliances, but, in 
San Diego at least, electric irons and 
electric alarm clocks have entirely dis- 
appeared from the market. It was felt 
that every effort should be made to 
induce the War Power Board to per- 
mit manufacture of a Victory iron. In 
the meantime, all stocks of old irons 
should be worked over, with the idea 
of putting as many as possible back 
into service. The shortage of alarm 
clocks extends to other varieties than 
electrical. In view of the need of these 
sentinels to bring war workers to their 
jobs on time, it was suggested that an 
advertising campaign be inaugurated 
by the electrical industry appealing to 
the public to donate or exchange those 
not needed so that they might be 
brought into the hands of workers. 

In discussing the policy of turning im 
old parts when replacements are ob- 
tained from the manufacturers, San 
Diego dealers commended the sys- 
tem used by one manufacturer who 
permits sale of the old equipment to 
local junk dealers, the receipt to be 
forwarded, which credits the account 
of that dealer with so much critical 
metal. This saves time and shipping 
costs. Experience in San Diego has 
shown that some saving of critica! 
materials could be achieved if dealers 
were allowed to purchase cord in buli 
instead of made up into sets. As it 
now stands, the dealer who requires 
cord for an appliance must buy the 
manufactured sets, removing the heater 
plugs which then accumulate unused. 


Short Cuts Necessary 


In general it has been found, that 
most repair work can be handled with- 
out loss at March ceiling prices, pro- 
viding every effort is made to stream- 
line operations, to cut out any extra 
deliveries and to cut corners wher- 

(Please turn to page 62) 
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| . It Sounds the Start of Hundreds of 


Schools 


With the man power problem becoming more acute 
every day, nothing could be more helpful in solving 
the service p.oblem than these timely Westinghouse 
Conservice Schools. 

For what they do is take the newest recruits, men 
beyond the draft age as well as women, high school 
lads and other deferrables and give them a thorough 
schooling in appliance servicing. 

Starting with a full day devoted to the basic prin- 
ciples of electricity, the course then takes up one by 
one the major Westinghouse appliances. With sound 
slide films, illustrated charts and shop floor demon- 
strations, service candidates are taught how to spot 


2. The de 


J for Westinghouse Retail Conservice People 


trouble, make repairs and give pointers on the care 
and conservation of appliances. 

In order to make all the information stick, each 
Conservice School attendant receives illustrated train- 
ing manuals reviewing everything covered in the 
school. Thus this course not only primes new service 
people but serves as a stimulating ‘‘refresher’’ for your 
regular service personnel. 

You’ll want to enroll all your people in this school. 
So get in touch with your Westinghouse distributor 
and let him know how many to count on. At the same 
time he’ll tell you when and where the class meets in 
your territory. 


ee j 

-@ full eight-hour session. The program 
DAY 


ind range training. 


js as follows: 


manuals of 


in the Schools. There will be Ave 


Ply, 


include 
the various points. This will include 


you help... wan 
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CRITICAL MATERIALS 


Cooperate with Your industry! 
Put Vitelly Needed Scrap Bock inte The Scrop 
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Review the Month 


PEOPLE + PRODUCTS - PLANS 


March, ] 94: J 


Key feature of the dealer tie-in with Frigid- 
aire's new advertising program is an invita- 
tion in every advertisement to visit the local 
dealer to secure Frigidaire's new revised 
Wartime Suggestions Booklet. 


Recommends Simplifica- 
tion of Incandescent 
Lines 


NEW YORK—“One way in which man- 
ulacturers may assist in the conserva- 
tion of scarce materials is by individually 
simplifying their lines—discontinuing all 
items except those actually needed in war 
goods manufacture.” That the con- 
of opinion of the Industrial and 
Commercial Lighting Equipment Section 


1S 
sensus 


of National Electrical Manufacturers As- 
sociation, expressed in its last meeting, 
according to H. A. Barnes, Wheeler 


Reflector 
Section’s 
cal 


Company, 
industrial 
committe 


and chairman of the 
incandescent techni- 


The Committee, at the request of WPB, 
has submitted a report which, if made 
effective by WPB, will provide for the 
elimination of literally hundreds of de- 


signs and sizes of industrial incandescent 
lighting equipment and which will assure 
a substantial reduction of scarce material 
in process. 

The Section has already cooperated 
with WPB by making recommendations 
for the standardization and simplification 
of industrial fluorescent lighting equip- 
ment lines, including reducing the num- 
ber of models to bare necessity. 


Electrical League of Richmond 


A, H. Herrmann 
president of the 
Richmond 


has been elected 
Electrical League of 
Other officers for the com- 
ing years are: vice president, L. L. 
Bond; secretary, A. B. Schad, and 
treasurer, W. W. Jones. 
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Frigidaire Drive to Help Women 
on Wartime Refrigeration Problems 


Ad Campaign Has 


Dealer Tie-In 


DAYTON, O.—The Frigidaire 
of General Motors is now introducing a 
new advertising campaign which offers 
wartime help to women faced with new 
food and refrigeration problems. 

The new campaign is being announced 
currently to Frigidaire dealers in a spe- 


Division 


cial presentation book. The first con- 
sumer advertisement will appear in the 
April issues of a large list of women’s 


magazines, as well as in Sunday magazine 
supplements. 


Definite Dealer Tie-In 


“One of the distinguishing features of 
this wartime advertising,” according to 
L. A. Clark, advertising and sales plan- 
ning manager, “is the way it provides for 
active dealer participation, thus helping 
the dealer to maintain his identity with 
Frigidaire and to build good will in his 
community. 

“Like many other manufacturers, 
major responsibility is to build war 
materials for our armed forces. Yet, rec- 
ognizing the importance of refrigeration 
to the food and health of the nation, we 
believe there is another way we can help. 
That is by passing on to the women of 
America the benefits of our 25-year ex- 
perience in the food-keeping field.” 

Frigidaire’s advertising theme comes 


our 


| 


from necessary wartime measures that 
are changing the eating and buying hab- 
its of the nation and creating many new 
food and refrigeration problems. 

Gas rationing, for example, is cutting 
down store deliveries and shopping trips. 
Familiar foods are disappearing from re- 
tailers’ shelves. Many foods are rationed 
and this presents the problem of storing 
and using meats and other foods never 
purchased before. 

Paradoxically, refrigerators are re- 
quired to handle more food under war- 
time conditions and keep it more effi- 
ciently. Care of the refrigerator becomes 
more important as the burden on refrig- 
erators increases and replacements be- 
come impossible to obtain. 

Solutions to the homemaker’s problems 
and many other suggestions on the con- 
servation of food, care of the refriger- 
ator, uses of food and meal planning are 
offered in the new Frigidaire advertising, 
prepared in cooperation with food editors 
of leading women’s magazines. 


Advertisements on Timely Subjects 


Each advertisement deals authorita- 
tively with a food or refrigeration sub- 
ject and is patterned after the editorial 
service features of women’s magazines. 
“Studies made by us and independent or- 
ganizations,” stated Mr. Clark, “definitely 
indicate that this is the kind of adver- 
tising that will be widely read and sin- 
cerely appreciated by women everywhere.” 


L. A. Clark, Frigidaire's advertising and sales planning manager (standing), points out 
to P. M. Bratten, general sales manager, that the company's new advertising program 
takes its form from the two-color feature articles of the magazines to which women are 
accustomed to look for guidance and authority. 
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The first advertisement is designed t 
be especially interesting to women at th’! 
time because of the rationing of canne} 
foods. The subject of the advertisemen} 
is soup stock, how to make it, how t 
keep it and ways to use it. 

The first advertisement is typical ol 


others in the series. The second adver 
tisement, for example, gives timely illus 
trated information on the Storage an 


freezing of all kinds of meat. 


Wartime Suggestions Booklet Featured 

Key feature of the dealer tie-in is a 
invitation in every advertisement to visi 
the local Frigidaire dealer to secure 
free copy of Frigidaire’s Wartime Sug 
gestions Booket, which the dealer re 
ceives entirely without charge. 

This booklet, originally introduce} 
nearly a year ago, has now been revise 
and enlarged to 36 pages. It contain 
many practical suggestions, such as, hoy 
to keep meat; what to keep in a refriger 
ator; what to leave out; and how to de 
frost in 15 minutes. It gives tested war 
time recipes and many other helpful point 
on how to make a refrigerator serve bet 
ter and last longer. 

The Wartime Suggestions Booklet rey 
resents the combined efforts of Frigi 
daire home economists, engineers an 
service specialists. Like the advertising 
it also was prepared with the assistanc 
of women’s magazine editors and reviewe 
by other food authorities. 

Other tie-in features include an easq¢ 
display supplied gratis to the dealer fo 
use in his window or store. Besides mer 
chandising the advertisement itself, th: 
display features the free offer of th 
Wartime Suggestions Booklet. 


Summarizing the objectives of the ney 
campaign, P. M. Bratten, Frigidaire ger 
eral sales manager, said, “Our new pr 
gram has been designed to cooperate wit 
government nutrition and conservatio 
programs; to render a real and neede 
service not only to the millions of Frig 
daire users but also to the users of a 
other refrigerators; to help keep tl 
name Frigidaire before the public in 
way that will be favorably remembered 
and to help Frigidaire dealers maintai 
| their identity with Frigidaire and t 
| build good will.” 


May Unfreeze Refrigerators 


WASHINGTON—Some of the near! 
500,000 domestic mechanical refrigerator 
which have been frozen for governme: 
use for the past year may be released t 
domestic consumers. 

Members of the Domestic Mechanic: 
Refrigerator Industry Advisory Con 
mittee met recently with WPB officials 
discuss distributing the remaining unit 
If estimates of governmental requiremen 
are revised downward, some of the r4 
frigerators will be available for consur 
ers requiring replacements or for newl 
established households. 

Approximately 100,000 of the froz 
refrigerators were released for civili 
use last September. 
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for G-E Fractional-horsepower Motors 


NDER these plans, General Electric will exchange 

or repair any G-E fractional-horsepower motor, 

regardless of the type or make of appliance to which it is 

applied, should the motor become inoperative. These 

Factory Service Plans have proved themselves in reg- 

ular use. They are not new and untried. They are ready 
for use in your business now. 


Promote Service Business 

These plans attract service business 
to your store because they provide 
for the quick replacement or repair of 
G-E motors, now, when your custom- 
ers must keep their present appli- 
ances operating. They promote cus- 
tomer confidence in your repair shop because of the com- 
plete factory rebuilding feature, and the G-E warranty 
given on the work. Those whom you serve under the 
plans will speak favorably to others about your service 
because of the speed with which a repair job can be 
completed. The plans provide assurance to you and 
your customers that G-E motor-driven appliances 
will be kept in operation. 


How the Plans Work 

For the most generally used types 
of motors, there is the Exchange 
Plan Service. The inoperative motor 
is removed from the appliance and 
replaced immediately. We carry field 
stocks of ‘exchange plan”’ motors and 


PLANS 


J 


encourage you to carry a buffer stock of the motor or 
motors used on your appliance line. Thus, immediate 
replacement is available to the customer. Except for 
finish, ‘‘exchange plan” motors carry the regular G-E 
new-motor warranty. 

For semi-standard motors not covered by the Ex- 
change Plan, there is the Special Repair Service Plan. 
These motors are repaired at the factory at an estab- 
lished cost which you know in advance. This makes it 
possible for you to quote on repair jobs without delay. 
Except for finish, repaired motors also carry the regular 
G-E new-motor warranty. 


To take care of those G-E fractional-horsepower 
motors which are not covered by the Exchange Plan 
or the Special Repair Service Plan, regular factory 
repair service is available for the special motors. Motors 
are inspected, and a cost estimate is submitted. While 
this plan is used less frequently, its availability makes 
it possible for you to accept any G-E fractional-horse- 
power motor service job. Except for finish these re- 
paired motors also carry the G-E new-motor warranty. 

= How to Get Started 

Your distributor has complete de- 
tails on how to use these factory serv- 
ice plans. He has prices and a stock 
of exchange motors, and can tell you 
how to obtain repair service on the 
motors used on your line of appliances. See your dis- 
tributor, or write for Bulletin GEA-3989, which de- 
scribes these plans in more detail. Address General 
Electric, Section 700-66, Schenectady, N. Y. 


The Novy “E”, for Excellence, hos 
been oworded to 92,780 Genero! 
Electric employees in six plonts 
manufacturing novel equipment. 


ELECTRIC 
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... AND HERE’S THE MANUAL 


THAT TAKES ALL THE MYSTERY OUT OF 
SELLING ... ENGINEERING...AND INSTALLING! 


WINKLER 
STOKER 


Exometaina MANUAL 


U. MACHINE CORPORATIO 


mce 
Pro 
been 
the Winkler 


Stokers . . . urgently needed to conserve oil for 
military uses! Our government is asking fullest 
cooperation of the Stoker Industry in speeding- 
up conversion to coal-burning equipment. 

If you want to help the Fuel Conservation 
Program—and help yourself as well—get the 
Winkler Stoker Engineering Manual! It’s the 
most complete book of practical, usable data 
you've ever seen under one cover. It has every- 
thing which enables you to survey a heating 
plant, size a stoker and install it correctly. Sim- 
plified—easy to understand—arranged and in- 
dexed for quick reference! Follow the Winkler 
Manual and you can’t go wrong. 

No one knows how long the oil shortage will 
last. Hence, only genuinely good equipment 
should be considered . . . for greatest fuel econ- 
omy ... for greatest production efficiency .. . 
and for long, service-free life. 

The quickest way we can tell you that Winkler 
Stokers meet these qualifications is 


Winkler Stoker Sales doubled every year 
before the war! 


EXTRA POWER! 


The long-lived Inter-Planetary Drive 
gives Winkler Stokers extra power 
to crush obstructions which ordinar- 
ily mean a breakdown. Noshear pins 
toreplace—the Winkler 

is the only fully auto- 

matic stoker, 


WINKLER 


atlomatic STOKERS 


U. S. MACHINE CORPORATION LEBANON, INDIAMA 


Walter Trittipo, Proctor’s district 
manager in the Windy City, is now a 


WALTER TRITTIPO 


major in the Army. He’s with the 
Services of Supply headquarters in 
Washington Barlow & Seelig, 
eager to know how successful their 
dealers have been in promoting service, 
are offering War Bonds as prizes for 


the best letters dealing with retail 
Speed Queen service set-ups. Contest 
closes April 1, so get going. ... 


W. I. Powell, merchandise sales man- 
ager for Westinghouse Supply in north- 
ern California died at San Francisco 
recently ... “Farm Help Available” 
was a recent Southern California Edi- 
son headline which made some farmers 
| eyes pop. The “help”, of course, was 
electricity That big mouthful, the 
General Electric Radio, Television and 
Electronics Department, has been sliced 
to the simple Electronics Department 

a trend of the times In Can- 
terbury, .. a home-made washing 
machine, built 100 years ago, is said 
to still in use with members of a 
Shaker’s colony. It has been modern- 
ized with the addition of a motor 
and running water. Reminds you of 
the One-Hoss Shay 


be 


Cleveland’s Electrical League got 
out a nifty handbook recently on care 
of equipment in the home. Opened 
on one side it told the story from the 
man’s viewpoint on right hand pages. 
Turned around it gave the housewife’s 
slant, printed on facing pages turned 
upside down 


Judson C. Burns, who started in the 
appliance business in Philadelphia in 
1910, with a capital of $100, died re- 


cently at the age of 72. He was 
one of the first to use the house-to- 
house, cold-turkey method of appli- 


JUDSON C. BURNS 


ance selling and, out of his efforts, 
grew one of the biggest appliance dis- 
tributing businesses in the country. He 
is survived by R. Paul Burns, vice 
president of the company which spec- 
ializes in G-E products 


Have You Heard... 


WPB Order P-46-c, which permits 
the extension of power lines to farms 
meeting certain food-producing require- 
ments, may have stemmed from the 
brain of D. D. Larrabee, eastern divi- 
sion manager of Connecticut Light & 
Power. Larrabee foresaw that grow- 
ing shortages of food and farm labor 
would soon present a grave problem 
and that electric power on the farm 
might be the answer. His plan, worked 
out over a year ago, was placed in the 
hands of WPB last October and their 
supplementary order has striking simi- 
larities 

Dehydration and home freezing of 


foods are two items to keep an eye |, 


on 


Eric Johnston, live-wire in the elec- 
trical business in Spokane, Wash., and 
now national president of the U. S. 


| Chamber of Commerce, has attracted 


plenty of attention with his Readers 
Digest piece “Your Stake in Capital- 
ism,” which that magazine is reprinting 


in full page newspaper ads . . . U.S. 
Machine Corp., who make Winkler 
stokers, are pretty proud of the job 


their employees are doing buying war 


MRS. ORIS ADAMS 


bonds. The gal in the picture, Mrs. 
Oris Adams, is holding a tidy sheaf 
worth $6,575—all bought in a single 
drive from payroll deductions. 


J. H. Tuttle of Deal Electric Co. 
New York, is the new chairman of the 
Electric and Radio division of .1943 
Red Cross War Fund Campaign .. . 
Distribution of RCA-Victor parts and 
tubes in Chicago has been turned over 
to Walker-Jamieson, Inc., for the dura- 
tion Converting of auto radio 
sets into units for household use—a 
practice growing by leaps and bounds 
in the East—has been banned by WPB 
and OPA Wisconsin’s Radio, 
Refrigeration and Appliance Associa- 
tion has started an “Exchange Service 
Bulletin,” listing models of appliances 
and radio dealers want to buy or swap. 
It’s an idea that’s catching on 


Roth Appliance Distributors, Inc., 
Milwaukee, are asking “What about 
1943?” Their answer is Coolerator ice- 
boxes, Walt Disney “Plaks”, Mersman 
record cabinets, Rad water-softener 
soap and Sylvania fluorescent lamps 
ae There is jubilation at Hoover 
(cleaners), Altorfer (washers and iron- 
ers) Thermador (heaters) Philco 
(radios, refrigerators) and Westing- 
house where Army-Navy “E” pennants 
are now flung to the breeze The 
latter company has corralled eight of 
the cherished banners to date 
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me 


letter 


from Washington 


; There’s a lot of mail from Washington these 
: days. But the day we found out about this letter, 


I guess everyone in our plant felt a little bigger, 


a little more a part of the war. 


Want to know how that letter started? 


To the Men and Women 
of The Hoover Company 
North Canton, Ohio 


This is to inform you that the Army and 
Navy are conferring upon you the Army-Navy 
Production Award for your fine record in the 
production of war equipment. 


You can count on us at Hoover, Uncle Sam! 


Winnine an “E” flag starts in the heart and 
hand of the worker. 


It is not merely to win this flag that men and se 
women give that bit above and beyond the de- pany proudly accept 


| mands of duty. 

It is a vision behind this red, white, blue and 
gold piece of bunting. 

The man at the lathe is not turning out his unit 
merely to have it collected and assembled with 
; | Other units and shipped, he knows not where. 
© | While his lathe is whirring, he is standing be- 

_ hind it in the Solomon Islands, working against 
e | time and toward perfection, to hand something 
to a dust-stained soldier who needs it desperately. 

He is behind his lathe on the deck of a powder- 
- reeking ship off Casablanca turning out some- 
a thing that will be right and ready when a Gun- 
ner’s Mate shouts, “Pass the Ammunition.” 

Or he is firing his lathe from the tail of a 

es | Flying Fortress. 

. Yes, there are times when the heart-swelling 
spirit flies out of a factory and joins those of nO. U. 8. P47. OFF. 

. the heroes he is working for. IT BEATS...AS IT SWEEPS...AS IT CLEANS 

Out of such stuff are “E” flags being earned 

| by America. 


the recognition of 
this flag and the 
challenge to keep it 
flying with honor. 


4 


;. THE Hoover ComMPpANy, NorTH CANTON, OHIO 
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BERRIES 
( 


Make the man 
jam 
your customer 


HIS is Mr. J. G. of Baltimore, Md. as he 

probably felt when his radio went dead 
just a few hours before an important broad- 
cast. Know what he did? 


Just as many a “man in a jam” does, he 
looked in the Classified section of the Tele- 
phone Directory. He called Minor’s Radio 
Service Company. His radio was quickly and 
satisfactorily repaired. 


Would you like to get your share of busi- 
ness from Classified customers in your neigh- 
borhood? Then call the business office of your 
telephone company and ask for the Directory 
Advertising Representative. He knows what 
people look for in the Directory 


and can help you plan an effective 


message. 


MINOR'’S 
RADIO SERVICE CO. 


425 EAST STREET 


Dr. William T. Anderson, Jr., for 
nearly 20 years director of the radia- 
tion research laboratory of the Hanovia 
Chemical and Mfg. Co., Newark, N. J. 
has been granted a leave of absence to 
accept a commission as a lieutenant in 
the Naval Reserve, Dr. Charles Engel- 
hard, president, announced recently. 


LT. WM. T. ANDERSON 


J. M. Zimmerman is the new staff 
manager for the manufacturing and 
repair department of Westinghouse’s 
Pacific Coast district, with headquar- 
ters at Emorville, Cal. All Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Washington and Utah 
repair activities head up here .. . Bills 
have been introduced in the Colorado 
and Nebraska state legislatures to 
create Public Utility Districts, aimed 
at acquisition of Public Service Co. of 
Colorado and Nebraska Power Co. 


Lieut. Commander Frank K. Moss, 
USNR, noted scientist for 20 years 
with General Electric at Nela Park, 
Cleveland, died Feb. 14 in the naval 
hospital at Bethesda, Md. Mr. Moss's 
death is believed to have been caused 
by a brain tumor which may have 


LT. COM. FRANK K. MOSS 


resulted from severe injuries in an auto- 
mobile accident about a year ago. He 
had collaborated for many years with 
Dr. Matthew Luckiesh, G-E’s director 
of lighting research, in exhaustive 
studies in lighting and its effect upon 
health—researches which led to the 
“science of seeing.” 


Joseph Tiers, assistant general sales 
manager of Proctor Electric Co., is on 
leave of absence and has enlisted in 
the Army as a volunteer officer candi- 
date. 


Kerns is a Busy Man! 


In addition to helping build com- 
munications equipment for the Army 
and Navy, Howard Kerns of Philco 
has been investing 47% of his weekly 
pay check in war bonds for the past 
year and working evenings and Sun- 
days to keep civilian radio sets in 
repair. 

After an eight hour day at Philco 
“making things the government won't 
let us talk about,” Mr. Kerns puts 
in five or six hours at his own radio 
repair shop in Philadelphia. He has 
been connected with Philco for the 
past twelve years. 
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> New Wartime | 
_in the LADIES’ HOME JOU RNAL _ 


The lronrite dealer organization had grown to more 
than 4,000 leading appliance dealers when the Japs 
sneaked up on Pearl Harbor. The number of Ironrite 
dealers doubled in 1940 and 1941. All previous sales 
records were likewise broken. 1941 was the biggest 
year in Ironrite’s history. In market after market. . . 
the largest and most important markets in the country 
. . lronrite was America’s best known ironer .. . out- 
standing in popularity, performance and value! 
Ironrite today is 100% on war work . . . making 
gun parts. Many of its dealers are in the service or in war work. 
When the war’s over, however, Ironrite will resume where 
it left off . . . with the finest, most convenient Ironrite ever+built! 


Watch the Ladies’ Home Journal 


We invite all Ironrite dealers and those who will become 
Ironrite dealers when the war is over, to watch lIronrite’s new 
advertising campaign in the Ladies’ Home Journal .. . the lead- 
ing consumer ironer advertising campaign at the present time 
... reaching four and a quarter million above-average American 
homes every month — keeping the lronrite name before every 
post-war ironer prospect. 

This campaign is lronrite’s answer to the wartime needs of 
the greatest ironer dealer organization in the industry. It will 
emphasize and protect Ironrite’s leadership and make the Ironrite 
name even better and more favorably known in the post-war 
years . . . when automatic ironing will be a major sales and 
profit opportunity. You'll want to be down to the station when 
Ironrite comes marching home! \ronrite Ironer Company, 38 
Piquette Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON 


wee 


but you'll be 
back 


* 
fo 
“ bey, 


be 


The only ironer with twe 


Usable Open Ends 


Twice as handy Twice os Fast 


THE WORLD’S FINEST IRONER 
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~ Women Who Serve America 


/ Labor- - saving appliances give 


J} 


\ 


=) — women more time for vital war 
| — duties. You serve America when 


you service Sunlight motors. 


Today, our facilities are engaged in war pro- 


duction. When Victory is won, the experience 


gained in this assignment will be 


applied to building still finer 


light motors for you. 
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Sun- 
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| presentation of the 


"Uncle" 


Maury Broderick started the ball rolling in 1940. Here he is with Henry W. 
Altorfer, surrounded by generals, as the firm gets the Army-Navy “E". 


Altorfer Gets "E" and 
Praise from Army-Navy 
PEORIA, ILL.—How Altorfer Brothers 


came forward more than two years ago 
and started to get ready for their present 
place in war production was related by 
Brig. Gen. Donald Armstrong at the 
Army-Navy “E” pen- 
nant to the pioneer washing machine 
firm at Peoria, recently. 

With Norman Ross of radio fame, the 
master of ceremonies, and an American 
Legion band and the Altorfer Bros. Com- 
pany color guard, the ceremony was 
run off like flatwork in a building gay 
with bunting and a stand, which bristled 
with uniforms and flags. Maury J. 
3roderick spoke and Henry W. Altorier 
accepted the Army-Navy pennant from 
Lieut. Charles T. Walter. Daniel B. 
Yonjosky represented the employees. 

Numerous oldtimers in the washer field 
like Nick Etten, Terry Craig and others 
were present to see the Altorfer firm 
glorified. 


Horton President Dies at 
Army-Navy "E" Ceremony 


SOUTH BEND, IND.—Tragedy marked 
the gaiety that occasioned the presenta- 
tion of the Army-Navy “E” to the Horton 
Manufacturing Company in South Bend, 
January 28. 


Immediately after making a speech at 
a dinner in honor of the occasion, Henry 
J. Bowerfind, 67-year-old president of 
the organization died of a heart attack. 
Invitations had been sent out and the 
day was one of unusual excitement. The 
Horton Company, which incidentally 
manufactured one of the first non-electric 
washers made in this country, had been 
cited for unusual merit in producing 
war goods. 


Philco Gets $30,000,000 
3-Year V-Loan 


PHILADELPHIA—Philco Corporation 
has arranged a $30,000,000 three-year 
V-loan to provide additional working 
capital to finance its large and increasing 
production of electronic equipment for 
the Army and Navy, it was announced 
recently by Larry E. Gubb, chairman of 
the board of directors, and James T. 
Buckley, president. This credit, the 
largest V-loan to date in the Third Fed- 
eral Reserve District, is being extended 
by a group of 21 banks. 

The Philco plants in Philadelphia were 
among the first in the country to be 
awarded the Army-Navy “E” for their 
war production record, and similar recog- 
nition has been given to the Company’s 
plants in Trenton, N. J., Sandusky, Ohio, 
and Chicago, Illinois. 


~ At Hoover's "E" Flag Ceremony 


On February 2, mid the cheers of thousands of employees, Colonel Harold M. Reedall, 
chief of the Army's Cleveland ordnance district, presented the Army-Navy "E"' flag to 


The Hoover Company for excellence in the production of war equipment. 


banner which now floats with “Old Glory" 
was accepted by H. W. Hoover and John O. Green, president of the United Electrical 


Radio and Machine Workers (CIO) Union. 


The “E" 
and the Treasury Department's "T" flag, 


The "E" lapel pins, presented by Com- 


mander Bob O. Matthews of the Canton Naval Ordnance plant were accepted for all 
employees by Elmer Lesh, Hazel Richards and A. O. Musgrave, veteran Hoover workers. 
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Every Shot Brings 
V-Day Nearer 


Long before the outbreak of the 
Spanish-American War, Leonard re- 
frigerators were being sold by lead- 
ing retailers throughout the United 
States — 


—the same retailers who, in many 
cases, were selling Leonard refrigera- 
tors in 1941. 


Those retailers are today making a 
great and all-too-seldom recognized 
sacrifice—for merchandise of all kinds 
is scarce and all of Leonard’s resources 
are committed to the production of 
vital war products. 


But Victory is coming —and with it 
will come a V-day for retailers, too. 
Leonard can promise for that V-day 
of the future an even finer refrigerator 
than anything built in the past. And 
it will be sold by a limited number 
of select retailers under a franchise 
offering a profit opportunity unique 
in the appliance field. 


LEONARD DIVISION 
Nash-Kelvinator Corp., Detroit, Mig 


LEONARD 


Dependable Refrigeration Since 1881 


GET IN THE SCRAP! 
BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS! 
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“Operation Successful!” 


A few minutes ago this Navy surgeon completed a difficult opera- 
tion on a wounded fighter pilot. The operation was successful . . . 
his charge will live to fly and fight and win again! 


His job is not an easy one. The hours are long and the work 
nerve-racking. Yet he must always be calm, confident, steady of 


hand and clear of mind. 


This is just one of the reasons why our entire wartime output 
of R & M Fans is reserved for vital ventilating jobs in military 
hospitals and on shipboard. In addition to helping physicians 
do their best work by keeping the air fresh and invigorating, these 
famous breeze-makers are helping wounded men recover faster 


by making their days of convalescence more comfortable. 


It’s easy to see, isn’t it, why there'll be no R & M Fans for 
civilian use, for the duration? We're sure you’re as proud as we 
are that they're helping to save lives ...to save the American 


way of life. 


ROBBINS « MYERS - INC. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO «+ Branch Offices in: 


NEW YORK, 200 Varick St. CHICAGO, 2400 W. Madison St. PHILADELPHIA, 401 N. Broad St. 

KANSAS CITY, B. M. A. Bidg., Room 325, 215 Pershing Rd. SAN FRANCISCO, 237 Rialto Building 

NEW ORLEANS, 116 Arlington Dr. DALLAS, 1100 Cadiz St. 
THE ROBBINS & MYERS CO. OF CANADA, LTD., Brantford, Ont. 


This advertisement does not imply endorsement of our product by the armed forces. 
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Educate user 


by showing 


conseRVATION 


A the proper “care and use”. and thus ~~ 
the life of appliances. 
ent needless service calls. 


conservation of rene 


wal parts - - 
i service men how 
by "operating at the fac hee to 


L. K. Baxter, manager of the service department of the Westinghouse Appliance Divi- 


sion, uses a huge chart to point out the objectives of the Westinghouse 


“Conservice” 


program. Studying the chart are Reese Mills (left), assistant manager of the division, 
and J. H. Ashbaugh, manager. The chart was prepared for "“Conservice” training 
schools for service supervisors to be held at the Westinghouse plant in Mansfield, Ohio, 


beginning March |. 


Westinghouse Launches Drive 
to Train New Service Army 


“Conservice” Program to 
Tour Country for Dealers 


MANSFIELD, O.—Women, older men 
and youths are now filling the ranks of 
skilled appliance service men shouldering 
guns fh the armed forces or producing 
war equipment in factories. As an aid to 
this new “army” of service men and 
women, to dealers employing them and 
the customers served, the Westinghouse 
Electric Appliance Division at Mansfield, 
Ohio, has launched a combination conser- 
vation and service program—called “Con- 
service,” according to an announcement 
by L. K. Baxter, manager of the Di- 
vision’s Service Department. 

Telescoping the two words that mean 
so much to America today—conservation 
and service—the “Conservice” program 
was created for several reasons, one of 
which is to help dealers train their neo- 
phyte service employes. 


Tour Country 


Completely equipped Conservice train- 
ing schools manned by Westinghouse 
service experts will be held throughout 
the country beginning in March, calling 
on dealers in all territories. Dramatic 
films, illustrated manuals, simple discus- 
sions and demonstrations of the funda- 


| mentals of electricity, home wiring oper- 


ation and maintenance of household appli- 
ances will be included in the schooling. 


Three Objectives 


The training of inexperienced service 
people, however, is but one of the three 
main objectives of Conservice. The entire 
nationwide program is designed to: 

l—Educate customers in the proper 
care and use of appliances to lengthen the 
life of equipment and prevent needless 
service calls. 

2—Promote conservation of renewal 
parts by showing service people how to 
repair old parts, and be reoperating at 
the factory the used parts returned. 

3—Help dealers provide quality service 
by informing the training service workers 
and by providing renewal parts. 

Conservice training will first be given 


to Westinghouse Service supervisors at 
Mansfield starting March 1. Schools will 
then follow for the distributor service 
managers at fixed locations beginning 
March 15, after which dealer conservice 
schools will start March 22. Dealer ses- 
sions will be three-day schools made 
up of three eight-hour sessions. 


Basic Training 

Basic training will cover the funda- 
mentals of electricity, the refrigeration 
cycle, electrical circuits and other in- 
formation given to a man or woman tak- 
ing up service work for the first time. 
There will be work for the students to do 
in the form of simple projects such as 
splicing cords and repairing appliance 
plugs. 

The plan of each school will be built 
around: 

1—A 30-minute sound slide film cover- 
ing the subject. Plans call for four films 
—(a) basic, (b) refrigerator, (c) range, 
(d) washers-ironers. 

2—The props needed to illustrate the 
various points. This may include charts, 
samples, display boards, etc. There will be 
props for each subject. 

3—The CONSERVICE maintenance 
guides containing complete illustrated in- 
structions for the repair and maintenance 
of Westinghouse appliances. Five guides 
have been prepared on the following sub- 


jects: (a) basic, (b) refrigerator, (c) 
range, (d) washers-ironers, (e) water 
heaters. 


Two Immediate Jobs 


Dealer schools will then be set up on 
the basis of doing two jobs: 

(a) Giving the man the basic informa- 
tion about the product. 

(b) Giving the man the “How to fix” 
information on the things he can fix. 

During the conservice schools, heavy 
emphasis will be placed on training serv- 
ice personnel to conserve vital materials. 
One of the ways this will be accomplished 
is by giving customers various tips on 
how to take good care of their appliances 
and even make minor repairs. In addition 
to conserving repair parts, this practice 
will prevent needless service calls. 
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Price Ceilings 
On Heaters Set 


WASHINGTON—Dollars cents 
ceilings on four sizes of electric heaters 
have been established by OPA in a move 
against a suspected black market in illeg- 
ally-manufactured appliances. 
Ceilings, which include the Federal ex- 
F cise tax, apply to bowl or reflector-type 
portable heaters, and range from $3 for 
heaters of 659 or less watts to $6 for 
1,000-watt or greater capacity. Heaters 
of 660 to 799-watt capacity may be sold 
for $4, and those of 800 to 999-watt capac- 
ity for $5. 

OPA reported that prices “two or three “ 
times normal” have been asked in the 
Eastern seaboard fuel shortage zone, and 
added that many of the appliances have 
been fabricated from parts not intended 
for assembly. WPB prohibited further 
manufacture of electric heaters after last 
May 31. It also warned the public against 
purchase of unlabeled heaters, describing 
them as “dangerous and inefficient.” 


"Jack" Priestman Dies 


John Priestman, universally known as 
“Jack”, died at his home at North Van- 
couver, B. C., recently. Aged 61 Mr. 
Priestman was one of the best known 
figures in the electrical field at Vancouver. 
He was born in Preston Brook, Lanca- 
shire, England, and came to B. C. 53 
years ago. He was with the B. C. Elec- 
tric Railway Company for 46 years, and 
held positions as supervisor of all out- 
side sales crews, and later as merchan- 
dising supervisor. He was transferred 
by the B. C. Electric to the Electrical 
Service League of British Columbia and 

7 there took charge of all field work, range 
promotional efforts, special displays, etc., 
and acted as assistant secretary of the 
League. He was largely responsible 
for organization work in connection with 
the first big electric cooking schools held 


t in Vancouver and other parts of B. C. 

| some years ago. 

c Mr. Priestman was also a past presi- 

B dent and one of the founders of the Van- 

© couver Electrical Service League, and 

@ was identified with the Vancouver Elec- 

. tric Club and other electrical bodies. 

n 

e 

It 

e 

S, 

ve 

e 
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a Wisdom from a 

id Kentucky Colonel 

No fooling, Paul Conrad of Premier 

Sales & Service in Cleveland, is entitled to 

m= be called “Colonel” just as much as any 
army bigwig. He has a commission from 

_ the State of Kentucky all framed and 
everything on his office wall. Speaking 

‘a seriously, Paul Conrad feels that the freez- 
ing and unfreezing of the vacuum cleaner 

ry stock in the country recently is merely 

going to hasten the trend to selling the 

“i cleaners in stores. This action by WPB 

- broke up the ranks of outside salesmen 

eS still functioning and now that they are 

mn released the chances are that there will be 

re no trouble for owners to sell them over 


the counter. 
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tt takes more than a wishhone 


**If wishes were horses, then 

beggars would ride”’- 
The truth of that proverb 

cannot be denied. 
And yet as you wish for 

the enemies’ rout— 
What is it you’re doing 

to bring it about? 
You’ve given some blood 

to the Red Cross, you say, 
And for the war’s end, 

it may be, that you pray. 
And, also, perhaps, you’re 

an Air Warden, too— 

And you work like a beaver, 

the weary day through. 
You save kitchen greases, 

you’re salvaging tin— 
Good Boy! That’s the spirit 

that helps us to win! 


Of none of us, may it be writ: 
**This fellow did not do his bit.” 


HOSKINS MANUFACTURING COMPANY e« 


1943 


It’s for people like you, sir, that 
these lines are meant— 
Now, what about Bonds? 
Do you top Ten Per Cent? _ 


When you think of those boys 

down in Guadalcanal, 
(It may be among them’s 

your son and his pal) 
Don’t you ask of yourself, in 

your comfortable chair, 
**Just what can I do for 

those fellows out there, 
Who’re fighting for millions 

of codgers like me, 
Who are too old to fight— ' 

that we may stay free?” 
We poorly repay them, 

however we try— 
But good partial payment 

are Bonds that we buy! 


HOSKINS 
CHROMEL 


ELECTRICAL HEATING 


WIRE 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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R E M E M B E R p 
New Positions of the Month . 
T 
it 
Toastmaster heads, Mr. Askerberg’s history with the L 
Horton Company has been one of un- ‘ 
| The board of directors of the McGraw usual progress. He joined the company 
. | Electric Company have announced the in January, 1935, as assistant to the pro- 
| election of Murray Ireland as vice-presi- duction manager and purchasing agent. h 
[ | dent in charge of production for the Two years later he was made assistant 7 
Toastmaster Products Division at Elgin, treasurer and in January, 1941, he was t 
(: | Illinois. elected vice-president. In his present ca- I 
Mr. Ireland joined the Toastmaster pacity he will continue his activities as e 
(: | organization in 1925 as designing engi- general manager. 2 
| 
\ 
t 
s 
° 
t 
LRING C 
~ n 
\ 
MURRAY IRELAND A. E. ASKERBERG 
neer, and in 1927 advanced to the posi- Previous to his connection with Hor- 
tion of superintendent, which post he has ton, Mr. Askerberg was associated with 
| held since that time. He was in charge the automotive industry and was widely 
| of the engineering and development de- known in the engineering field. _ 
partment at the time the first household He is succeeded to the vice-presidency 
| type automatic toaster was put on the by Henry T. Park, formerly secretary 
market by the company in 1926. Many and general manager of the Flint and 
of the subsequent outstanding and exclu- W alling Manufacturing Company of 
sive features of the Toastmaster autc- Kendallville, Indiana. 
matic toaster were developed and engi- 
neered under the supervision of Mr. Philco C 
Ireland, who personally has been granted =? 
a number of patents on automatic toast- William MacMurtrie, well known 
ers and other electrical devices. throughout the radio industry, with which 
he has been identified since 1921, has 
| been named assistant general purchasing c 
Estate Stove agent of Philco Corporation, it was an- f 
nounced recently by John Ballantyne, é 
Announcement is made of the election of _ vice president in charge of operations. ; I 
S. C. Bernhardt to the office of vice presi- Mr. MacMurtrie became connected with 
| dent in charge of sales of The Estate Philco Corporation in 1935, when he | 
’ ae : Stove Company, Hamilton, Ohio. joined the purchasing department. 
It’s Ability Coordinated that Mr. Bernhardt joined Estate in 1929 
Ost : . as manager of its bottled gas range di- 
counts m ) ; coordinating vision. He was appointed eastern sales Eureka 
sources of supply with skilled | manager in 1931, and in 1938 was made : eo 
general sales manager. Prior to his con- The appointment of Edward C. Kimball 


craftsmen, to meet a demand. 


The experience we gained in 
serving the American home— 


ALL American homes—manu- 


Get in touch with your facturing for the armed forces! 


local Red Cross unit and 
give part of your blood for 
the men who are willing 


And when we return to our 
“home work’’ it will be with 
broader abilities, coordinated to 
meet the demands of PEACE. 


AMERICAN 


to give cheir lives for you. 


nection with Estate, Mr. Bernhardt was 


S. C. BERNHARDT 


vice president of the Monitor Stove Com- 
pany of Cincinnati. 


Horton 


as comptroller for Eureka Vacuum 


| 

Save a manufacturing for the process . 
SERVICE MAN’S industries —comes in mighty | 
LIFE handy now that we're serving | 


EDWARD C. KIMBALL 


Cleaner Co., Detroit, is announced by 
H. W. Burritt, president of the Company. 
Mr. Kimball was comptroller of the L. A. 
Young Spring & Wire Co., Detroit, and 
prior to that staff accountant for Price, 
Waterhouse & Co., San Francisco. 


CENTRAL 
A. E. Askerberg has been appointed 


president of the Horton Manufacturing 
eft by the recent death o' enry C. ree new sales representatives for 
CO NNERSVIL LE ° IN DIAN A | Bowerfind. “Speed-Stir” coffee brewers, have been 


Formerly vice-president and general chosen by the Hill-Shaw Company, Chi- 
MANUFACTURERS TO INDUSTRY AND THE AMERICAN HOME | manager of the organization he now cago. Jim Bond will represent the com- 


Hill-Shaw 
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pany in Eastern Philadelphia, Delaware, 


Southern New Jersey. Frank Collins 
will center his activities in the southeast 
with headquarters in Atlanta, Georgia. 
J. V. Folson will act as representative in 
Texas, Louisiana and Arkansas, work- . 
ing out of Dallas. 


Leo Shea to 
Burgess-Norton 


Leo A. Shea, who for more years than 
he wishes to count was calling on wash- 
ing machine manufacturers, is now with 
the Burgess-Norton Mfg. Co., of Geneva, 
Ill., (a Chicago suburb). Leo is broad- 
ening his ‘education by calling on Jawn 
mower, brazing, piston pin manufacturers 


as well as his ex-washer customers. 


Westinghouse 


Floyd A. Ferguson, former member of 
the Westinghouse headquarters treasury 
staff at Pittsburgh, has been appointed 
treasury manager of the company’s elec- 
tric appliance division, with headauarters 
at Mansfield, according to an announce- 
ment by L. H. Lund, treasurer of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


FLOYD A. FERGUSON 


Mr. Ferguson succeeds Howard C. 


| 
Dear Easy: 


Little, who was transferred to the Head- | 
quarters Treasury staff to be responsible | 
for “financial security in connection with | 
advances and progress payments to sup- 
pliers, and assignments to third parties.” 


Frank Heads 
Fan Manufacturers 


John M. Frank, president of the Ilg 
Electric Ventilating Co. of Chicago, has 
been elected president of the National 
Association of Fan Manufacturers. 

The National Association is now com- 
prised of the principal companies in the 
industry conducting a national business, 
accounting for approximately 80 percent 
of the total fan volume. A poll of the 
members indicated that the fan industry 
is now engaged 100 percent in war 
work, producing products of the most 
vital nature, particularly in connection 
with the synthetic rubber program, high 
octane gas and all types of fans and 
blowers for ships of every type. 


Harry Q. Beven was elected president | 
of the Electrical League of Milwaukee in 
January, ‘succeeding R. J. Harkins. 
Bruno Barg has been made vice president, | 
T, H. Desmond, treasurer, and N. C. | 
Christopherson, secretary. 


National Union 


With a background of service with Na- 
tional Union Radio Corporation dating 
back to 1929, Ed DeNike has been named 
public relations director of that com- 
pany according to an announcement by 
S. W. Muldowny, president. 

Mr. DeNike was advertising manager 
of National Union from 1931 to 1940. 


| 
| 
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250 YEAR OLD EASY WASHER 
FOUND AUSTRALIA 


I came across 

the old original Easy W 
ou would be | , 

aaa "R" Easy Washing Machin 
College, Adelaide, 


ing all of the washing ) 
d this entail 


;nstalled, an 
; week. On the basis of 90 


u 
families I make 4 ro 
the equivalent of at 


home. You may 


With very kind regar 


There are a lot of interesting sights in Australia, 
as our troops are finding out. But here’s one that 
will prove less amazing to Americans—particu- 
larly Easy dealers—than it does to the folks 
“down under”. 

Our dealers have come to take Easy quality 
for granted. They will recognize this as just an- 
other interesting example of the outstanding job 
Easy washers are doing on the war and home 
fronts. 

Until the war is won, our 
plant will remain 100% on 
war work. But when it’s over 


f 
an example 
ashing Machines today, @ 


aring of } iris’ 
sold to the presbyterian 
e 


2. 
a little over 15 years a& 

for about 90 poarders, 
s the machin 


poarders bein 
gh estimate 
ast 250 years 


be interested in putting 


Pp 
y 


as from the 


Adelaide, South Australia 
December 18th., 1942 


; from one of 
rful service 
wonde 4 thought that 


+. This machine 15 @ 


It has been do- 
since it was 

e working about 5 days 

gZ equal to 15 to 20 
that this machine has given 
service in a private 

his little statement 


eriter, I resasn 


Yours sincerely, 


we'll be back building washers again to the same 
quality standards for which Easy owners today 
are thanking their lucky stars. And with the help 


of new skills learned in war work, they'll be 
better than ever. 


When those new Easys go on the market, 2,000, 
000 enthusiastic Easy boosters will be waiting to 
give them a royal reception. America has learned 
that quality counts double in wartime... and 


that you can count on Easy 


for quality. Easy Washing 
Machine Corp., Syracuse, 


New York. 
\\ ag / 
A, 
| 
2 
ORDNANCE WASHERS 
TODAY! BUY MORE WAR BONDS AND STAMPS  /OMORROW! 
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New Nation-wide Campaign 
... OFFERS VALUABLE WARTIME HELP 


| How soup stock in your = recipe.” aks: | This new free booklet from 


FRIGIDAIRE -|| FRIGIDAIRE 


helps you build “ helps you solve many 
many grand meals wartime food problems 


a, luma or kxiney | cup cooked or canned 
ans oes 
1% cups Soup Stock ® Set. . Paprika 


Combine celery or celery leaves with beans, 
stock and water or vegetabl s. Cover; 
simmer 20 minutes. Add tomatoes; season 
with salt and paprika. Cover; simmer 5 


| minutes. Serves 4.6. (Leftover baked beans been 3 ‘ na 
may be used in place of cooked dred beans.) wif 
pers grocer has less soup. and fewer va | 
neties, because of the wartime needs | 15 Minute Vegetable Soup 
of owt armed forces. But your family can | 
till enoy delicious soup 2 : 
often. For it he 1% cups Soup Stock leup cooked tomatoes 
Get « head start on several meals by _ Peprika of th 
soup stock. It will add body Lou felt 
and flavor to soup and many casserole A Combine vegetables with «tock. Add fused t - 
dishes Keep a in your refrigerator | water or vegetable liquors, onion or chives ance 
Save the meat and vegetables from which | W's easy te keep Cover; simmer for toe misases rr toma Bey 1 y Tea 36 pages of simple, practical suggestions — specially prepared 
be kept for several days, ‘om: semen. Uever ‘ ‘| co give wartime help to those who bought more than 7 million Frigidaires— 
h, CPoqueties, soup Cool stock quickly by setting pan in ice Any combination of leftover cool vege d ; 
water. Pour into jars. Cover lightly with tables may be used Gam Sete, einen, erule, a ‘ , now offered to every refrigerator user! Call or 
waxed paper and place in refrigerator. Store carrots, turnips, peas and celery ¢ greater : 1 & | x INS todav. 
oy | just below Poe do not freeze. Before the variety, the mor crous the soup! Fras ’ send for your free copy of WARTIME SUGGESTIO 
Q : using, remove layer of fat. Save fat for home If you use uncooked vegetables, summer in t t 
2B | use or for fat salvage stock | hour. Add tomatoes and seasoning. t everything 
é | Heat ® De yeu know these things? 
$ W's easy to use in dishes like these e De knew how to defrost and com- 
J | ted lean your ref ‘ator in just fifteen 
Try this simple Soup Stock recipe* | Delicious Tomato Soup Glorified Baked Hash | 
Here's what you need to make quarts diced teblenpocns Sour 2 cups deced cooked teaspoon pepper n De kh 
. en servi cup Soup Stoc | Leaspoon { you od 
mt luted th . que ‘ia leftover | 2 Cape diced cooked fresh meat safely? Which meats shoud be 
diluted an equa wants eetable hquors tal pon ? 
water of vegetable liquor Beet, lamb. pork ‘aad four houg 
Peppe ofc 
Pras war has played havoc sith meal plan 
Combine onion, celery, bay leaf, thyme and | teaspoon salt vegetable liquors : | Tring. Almost daily you are confronted wit De you know what can safely be kept out- 
tomatoes. Cover; simmer 10 minutes. Straun | mew food-buying and food-heeping problem- «de of your refrigerator; what must go in’? 
Blend flour t eoth paste with 's cup Combine potato, meat, onion, salt, pepper. : Our major responsibility is to turn out | *ARTIME SUGGESTIONS tells you 
tock: add re stock, water or vege | Worcestershire sauce and parsley. Add . weapons and war materials for our armed 
table liquors and mato mixture Cook stock and water or vegetable liquors; mix forces. Yet knowing how important refrgera | Get wantuns sueoesTions booklet trom your 
*tirring constantly, until thickened. Salt | well. Pour into greased casserole. Bake in 7 ‘ »| tion is, we are anxious to help solve some of Frigidaire Dealer or mall coupon below 
and pepper. Serves 46 moderate oven (350 F.) hour. Serves 46. -| your wartime refrigeration problems. Look for the sign on your dealer's 
wok fu’ 
mart 4 | Necessary wartime steve, of Gnd ond in the 
i) changed your pattern of living. Particularly of your telephone directory 
your right Buy War Bonds for Victory | | under this heading 
— vse it property bs as of preps foods are rationed. Others are not always 
A easy to get. Besides, store deliveries have 
Defrost before frost builds up to 14 4 “ been curtailed. Shopping trips are fewer 
inch (about lead pencil thickness) 7 | Even so. your refrigerator can help make 
Cool foods before placing in re ,| meal-planning caster — if it i» used properly 
Irigerator 
After freering desserts or other ) | Frigidaire tells you how 
foods, turn temperature contol Frigidaire’s new, timely booklet, wantiwe 
W's easy te prepare back about hail way ‘til used SUGGESTIONS, is filled with useful belated 
After serving, return control to ideas. It tells you how to make your retrig- PROOUCTS oF 
ut meat is ubes. Brower meat Cen moToRs 
Avord frequent and lengthy open cooked foods on hand, now that canned 
ings. Get everything needed at foods are rationed. Gives meat-heeping facts | 
one time you need today. Tells how to use left-overs -PRIGIDAIRE DIVISION, 
Always use the handle or opener Lists easy ways to give refrigerator the | Dales On 
to open and close the door best of care. Answers dozens of questions Da 
Add corset, tarnip, onion To avoid permanent stain. imme See free offer on opposite page | every housewife 1s ashing sand me my free copy otyour 
hour before end of hing diately wash off spill-overs oa inside Frigidaire’s new booklet, WamTIME | We want you to havea copy. It represents | 
tume. Strain and cool, (Makes 6 cuy ( or outside of ur refrigerator Trows, ts packed with information like that the combined thinking of Frigidaire home | ["* 7 * 1 
‘ t, add water to make A on this page. Get your free copy from any economists, engineers, and service experts 
FRIGIDAIRE Division of GENERAL MOTORS | Next month look for: Then watch for that | 
Busiders of Nome Appliances, Commerrel Refrgerenen. Au “Hew te Keep Meet” 4 | will help you solve new food-heeping prob- | 
Prete non 3 


lems as they arise. 


help- 
he way they are used to 


ATIONAL ADVERTISING 


ahh t Frigidaire’s Free 

ach tells how to | | 

thus tying him in di —_: 
irectl i : 

ways to use it Y with this 

kind of adverti 


appreciated by 


» how to keep it, and 


me, nourishing dishes, It j Frigidaire adve 
Sing that will be widely read and ed sthesy Journal, Woman’s Home Co 
women everywhere. ely McCall’s, 


Farm Jour 


on ertising in Ladies’ Home 
anion, Good Ho i 

Better Homes and Gardens, feaaies 
nal and Farmer’s Wife, and True Story! ‘ata 
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Frigidaire’s new advertising Will pees Each advertisement in the series deals with a timely food 
ful and authentic information ¢ or refrigeration subject of Special interest to women. Each 
finding it in their favorite women's magazines. refers readers to 
The above advertisement js ty Dic; 

i 


FRIGIDAIRE 


EVERY HOMEMAKER NEEDS TODAY! 


Has These 4 Important Objectives: 


To cooperate with the Government's pro- 
grams for conserving the nation’s food 
and food-keeping equipment. 


To render a real and needed service not 
only to Frigidaire users, but also to the 
users of all other refrigerators. 


To help keep the name Frigidaire 
before the public in a way that will be 
favorably remembered. 


3. 


To help Frigidaire Dealers maintain 
their identification with Frigidaire and 
to build good will for themselves. 


Like many other manufacturers, our major respon- 
sibility is to build war materials for our armed 
forces. Yet, recognizing the importance of refriger- 
ation to the food and health of America, we are 
embarking upon a new nation-wide campaign to 
help homemakers solve their new wartime prob- 
lems. The benefits of our unequalled refrigeration 


experience will be passed on to the users of the 
more than 7 million Frigidaires that have been 
sold—and to all other refrigerator users. 

We firmly believe that this campaign will contribute 
to the war effort on the home front and bring real and 
substantial benefits to every member of the Frigidaire 
organization. 


Mow /oisrrry MATERIAL FOR DEALERS 


Mow! WARTIME SUGGESTIONS Booklet 


To help Frigidaire Dealers benefit fully from this new Campaign, they will 
receive, without charge, Frigidaire’s popular WARTIME SUGGESTIONS Book- 
lets for free distribution in their communities. 

This booklet, originally introduced nearly a year ago, has now been revised 
and enlarged to 36 pages. It’s literally packed with practical and useful ideas 
like those shown on the opposite page. It tells how to keep meat, what to 
keep in a refrigerator, what to leave out, how to defrost in 15 minutes. It 
gives tested wartime recipes and dozens of other helpful tips on how to make 
a refrigerator serve better and last longer. 

Backed by 25 years’ experience in the food-keep- 
ing field, the WARTIME SUGGESTIONS booklet 
represents the combined thinking of Frigidaire 
Home Economists, Engineers and Service Special- 
ists. It was prepared with the assistance of leading 
women’s magazine editors and reviewed by other 
eminent food authorities. 


45% US FOR YOUR Copy ow 


FRIGIDAIRES \ 
FREE BOOKLET! 


PRIG Dawe 
= 


ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING — 


Each Frigidaire dealer also will receive without charge new display material 
to tie in his store with Frigidaire’s nation-wide program —to help distribute 
WARTIME SUGGESTIONS booklets to store visitors and to merchandise the 
magazine advertising messages to his customers. 


FRIGIDAIRE Division of GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION, Dayton, Ohio 
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Let’s Hasten the Day 


Each day brings us nearer to that happy 
day when the boys come home and to the vic- 
tory that will usher in a new era of peaceful 
living—an era of new comfort for millions who 
have lived on the border line of “haves” and 
“have nots.” 

This expanded, untouched market, will fur- 
nish a tremendous opportunity for the Youngs- 
town Pressed Steel kitchen equipment dealer 
because— 


THOUSANDS of new homes will be 
built. 


THOUSANDS of houses remodeled. 


* 
THOUSANDS of YPS cabinets will be 
called for to be added to YPS kitchens 
already installed. 


THOUSANDS of new prospects will be 
created by continued consumer adver- 
tising. 


HEN Youngstown 
to the manufacture 


Pressed Steel 
of kitchen equipment, 
have new features for added kitchen 
convenience. In the meantime, if you want to 


returns 
it will 


be put on the mailing list to receive information 
on Youngstown Pressed Steel post war kitchens, 
just send your name to Dept. EM343. 


TODAY—Invest in Victory by buying War Bonds and 


PLAN for your Post War business. 


YOUNGSTOWN PRESSED 
MULLINS 


STEEL DIVISION 
MANUFACTURING CORP. 


WARREN, OHIO 


Its OUR WAR lets fight it NOW 
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NEW LITERATURE 


FROM THE MANUFACTURERS 


PHILCO CORPORATION 


To conserve gas and tires and still 
make it possible tor Philco distributors to 
maintain contact with their dealers, Philco 
Corp. is issuing a catalog of the new 
products it has secured for dealers to 
sell, it has been announced _by Thomas 
A. Kennally, vice president in charge of 
sales. 

Via the new catalog, dealers can place 
orders with their distributors without 
waiting for a salesman’s less frequent 
calls under today’s war conditions. 

“Issuance of this catalog is one of the 
things that Philco is doing to help its 
dealers during a very trying time,” Mr. 
Kennally explained. “Our new products 
committee has covered the United States 
looking for products made of non-critical 
materials for distributors and dealers to 
sell. Approximately 25 new products have 
been made available to distributors, who 
have secured additional ones on their own 
initiative. Several of the more important 
lines on which the Philco field organiza- 
tion is doing a large business today are 
set forth in the catalog.” 

Products featured in the catalog in- 
clude: Fire-King glassware, Soil-off, fur- 
niture, Cram world globes ande maps, 
American flags, collapsible shopping wag- 
ons, Kem-Tone wall finish, Pladak air- 
plane model picture kits, Sealleak, and 
Philcophones and Philco industrial stor- 
age batteries. 


SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC. 
How 


to properly care for your fluo- 
rescent installation—and get maximum 
lighting service from it is the subject 
of a new booklet just published by the 
Lighting Division of Sylvania Electric 
Products Inc., titled “Timely Ww artime 
Tips On F luorescent Maintenance.’ 

The booklet outlines the setting up of a 
regular maintenance routine—tells how to 
determine the frequency of a regular 
cleaning schedule—how to figure the 
number of lamp replacements per month. 
It gives the steps to follow in a regular 
checking system before discussing equip- 
ment and many other valuable suggestions 
to keep fluorescent installations operating 
at peak efficiency. 

A copy may be secured by writing 
Lighting 


Sylvania Electric Products Inc., 
Salem, 


Mass. 


Division, 


New Philco booklet outlines regular mainte- 
nance routine for fluorescent maintenance 


MARCH, 


ILG 


“Ilg Fights Its Second War” headlines 
a colorful brochure now being distributed 
by the Ilg Electric Ventilating Co. of 
Chicago, Illinois. 

In 42 duotone photographs, the com- 
pany pictures the use of Ilg Self-Cooled 
Motor Propellor Fans, universal blow- 
ers and unit heaters in both World War 
I and World War II . . . comprising a 


comprehensive bird’s-eye-view of the 
nation’s war efforts in 1917-18 and 
1941-42, 


G-E ELECTRONICS 


“Electronics—A New Science for a 
New World” is the name of a colorful, 
pictorial booklet issued by General Elec- 
tric presenting the general story of elec- 
tronics—its past, its present, and its 
great possibilities for the future. 

In the new booklet, colorful accounts 
by word and illustration are told of how 
the electron is working today in war 
combat to perform many marvelous 
functions; in research to reveal more 
of nature’s mysteries; in industry to 
step up production, increase human effi- 
ciency, and reduce material waste; in 
radio and television to extend the range 
and quality of sound and sight over the 
air waves; in agriculture to improve 
quantity and quality; and in medicine 
to reveal more and more of the struc- 
ture and behavior of the human body. 

A copy of the new booklet may be 
obtained by writing the General Elec- 
tric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., and asking 
for booklet GED-1024. 


Westinghouse Home 
Blackout Booklet 


BLOOMFIELD, N. J.—‘Keeping the 
Blackout Outside Your Home”— a 15 
page booklet prepared by Miss Myrtle 
Fahsbender, Director of Residential 
Lighting at the Westinghouse Lamp 
Division—has been reviewed and passed 
by the United States Office of Civilian 
Defense and is being distributed by West- 
inghouse to assist householders in black- 
ing out shelter rooms. 

The publication is a revision of an 
earlier booklet of the same title. It 
contains the latest blackout information 
and a number of additional sections in- 
cluding “definitions of civilian defense 
terms; choosing the shelter room; how 
to make a blackout shade; new types 
of ventilators,” and others. 

he original edition of the home 
blackout booklet, first published in May, 


1942, was priced at five cents. To assure 
widespread distribution of this latest 
edition, however, the price has been 
lowered to two cents a copy. It may be 


obtained by writing to the Illuminating 
Engineering ~— _ Westinghouse Lamp 
Div., Bloomfield, N. J. 


Association Sets Up 
Exchange Service 


MILWAUKEE~—A plan to assist mem- 
bers in obtaining parts and miscellaneous 
items which are difficult or impossible 
to obtain through the usual supply 
sources has been put into operation by 
the Wisconsin Radio, Refrigeration & 
Appliance Association in Milwaukee. 

Each member lists at the Association 
office parts or items of merchandise of 
which they are in need and are unable 
to obtain from usual supply sources, 
and also give the Association a report 
on parts and items of which they have 
a surplus which would be helpful to the 
other fellow. In the radio tube field 
alone there is much of an opportunity 
to do swapping. This is true with cord 
sets also. 
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RADIONICS 


THE WARPATH 


Runs the War and Speeds the Victory! 


Zenith dealers the world over can feel secure in the knowledge that 
every piece of fighting radionic apparatus shipped out by the Zenith plant, 
brings nearer the time when Zenith will again produce peacetime radio. 


Today, the tank operator talks to his commanding officer... .by radio. To- 
day, planes take off....land....detect the enemy... .talk to each other and 
their bases via radio, radar, radionics! Battleships carry a wealth of ingeni- 
ous radio and radar devices. Even the foot soldier packs a radio on his back. 


Radio is serving the war in myriad ways, hurdling the obstacles of dis- 
tance, detecting, directing, saving many lives, speeding the Victory. 

Every Zenith dealer shares with Zenith and the radio industry a part of 
this great service. : 


Comes Victory, and Zenith—now on the radionic warpath—will ‘take 
off” with new Zenith “‘firsts’—and Zenith Radio history will repeat itself. 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


BETTER THAN CASH 


U. S. WAR SAVINGS AD Oo 


RADIONIC PRODUCTS EXCLUSIVELY— 
STAMPS AND BONDS WORLD'S LEADING MANUFACTURER 
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N WE SELL 


First Nash-Kelvinator Aircraft Engines 


The first 2000 H.P. Pratt & Whitney aircraft engines to be built by Nash-Kelvinator 
Corp. have rolled off the assembly line. Shown inspecting one of the engines, which 
will be used to power the Navy's new, high-altitude Corsair fighter planes, are Lt. 
K. M. Lord, resident Navy representative; Claus Anderson, chief liaison between factory 
and Navy; Harry Costley, factory manager; Pat Little, assistant to the general man- 
ager; and R. A. DeVlieg, general manager. 


; 


e That magic word “LABOR-SAVING” built the home ap- 
. pliance industry. It will build a new and profitable de- | 
. . 
: partment in your business—a department of Ironing 
Aids. Tie up with Sunlite Waterproof Ironing Pads—build | al 
on the solid foundation of scientific ironing. == 
his h th | G-E at Guadalcanal 
This new pad with the waterproor suriace saves time, When Henry Dumont, formerly of G-E's plant engineering division at Nela Park joined 
electricity, and clothes. The secret which makes this pos- the Navy and eventually arrived in Guadalcanal, nostalgia for his old job came over 


‘ : : r him. Result: he set up a shop to service Army equipment as the sign shows. 
sible and adds new pleasure to ironing is the fact that the 


moisture in the clothes is employed to advantage for 
faster, smoother ironing. No longer need water drag 
from a wet pad, waste effort and energy. 


With more than one million of these labor savers in use, 
the demand is now nation wide. One sells another, creat- 
ing new traflic, new customers and new profits for the 
wide awake merchant. Ask your jobber for complete 
details. 


THE SUNLITE MFG. COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


“Victory Homemakers" Get Certificates 
| R O N j N G PA D The Electric Power Board of Chattanooga enrolled 60 women in the first of a series of 
f ; 4 classes devoted to electrical home maintenance. Above Paul McMillan, head of the 


residential lighting department, and Mrs. Virginia Walter, home service director, present 
a diploma to Mrs. W. H. Guffey, signifying successful completion of the course. 


MAKE ANY IRON PERFORM BETTER 
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on 


West Coast News 


Signs of the times are to be found 
in the advertising of “sadiron sets” in 
San Francisco newspapers, electric irons 
having vanished from the market. 


* * * 


Savings in meat shrinkage made pos- 
sible by use of the electric range will 
help make the rationed meat go further, 
Los Angeles housewives were told by the 
Department of Water and Power in its 
official monthly bulletin sent to customers. 


* * 


A 4-H Club rural electrification contest, 
with scholarships to the annual 4-H Club 
encampments at the state colleges of 
Washington and Oregon as prizes has 
been made available to farm young people 
by the Pacific Power and Light Com- 
pany throughout the territory it serves. 
The contest, which has been worked out 
with the assistance of 4-H club leaders 
and directors of agricultural extension 
work, has to do with the use of electricity 
in helping meet the additional load thrown 
upon food production by the war pro- 
gram. The Company has held similar 


contests on previous occasions, but never | 


before on a system-wide basis. 


Harvey W. Edmund, for many years 
sales manager of the Coast Counties 
Gas and Electric Company of Santa Cruz, 
California, has been advanced to the 
position of vice president and general 
manager of the company. 


* * * 


Fred R. Mast of the Mast Electric | 


and Radio Company of Seattle is now a 
Major in the army, serving as executive 


officer of Troop Movement Section of the 


Port of Embarkation, Seattle. 


When Fred Hume, electrical contractor, 
decided not to run again for the posi- 
tion of mayor of New Westminster, 
B.C., having served for many years, that 
community proceeded to elect another 


electrical man. The present mayor is | 


W. M. Mott, president of the Mott 
Electric Company, Ltd. 


* * * 


A survey of available appliance service 
stations in the Denver, Colorado area 
has recently been completed by the dealer 
division of the local branch of the Rocky 


Mountain Electrical League which indi- | 
cates that more than 50 percent of the | 


contractors who previously did repair 
work and wiring have gone into war 
service. However, remaining facilities 
appear adequate to meet the most urgent 
demands for service in this region. 


Censors Electric 
Fence Copy 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Advertising to 
the effect that: “A single wire on light 
stakes three rods apart holds the stock. 
; Cuts fencing cost to less than 
$10 per mile. . . . Save up to 90 per- 
cent of fencing. . . One wire on 
light stakes holds stock like steel and 
concrete. Gives a sting that holds 
the stock just as surely as any fence 
you ever built . . . and the dry weather 
intensifier has increased voltage and 
affords positive stopping power under 
all weather conditions.”—is out of bounds 
according to the Federal Trade commis- 
sion order 4707 to the Parker-McCrory 
Manufacturing Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 
who make electric fence controllers. Such 
copy must not be used unless it is 
further stated that prior and proper 
training of animals by causing them to 
come in contact with the wire charged 
with electricity is necessary. 


What will appliances of the future be like? 


We don’t know, but we do know this: that 
iron and steel are being subjected to the se- 
verest tests they have ever known—and that 
out of the flaming crucible of war will come 
new and improved grades of sheet metal for 


home appliances you will enjoy selling. 


These products — refrigerators, ranges. 
washing machines and other porcelain 
enameled appliances—are likely to be 
lighter, stronger, more efficient and attrac- 
tive than anything you have known in the 
past. Their design will be highly functional 
and they will be integrated into the “archi- 
tecture of the kitchen and the laundry.” In 


short, they will be products for a new world. 


Armco’s Research Laboratories are busy 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 


on irons and steels for the war effort, but 
the round-the-clock work they are doing 
already lights the way for radically im- 
proved metals for your post-war merchan- 
dise. Porcelain enameling iron is one of 
these, and improvements being developed 
for war uses indicate that porcelain enamel 
will continue to occupy the leading place 


as the “lifetime finish.” 


You will have brighter opportunities 
than ever after the war is won—and appli- 
ances, as new as tomorrow’s airplane, will 
help you make the most of these opportni- 
ties for service and profit. The American 
Rolling Mill Company, 661 Curtis Street, 
Middletown, Ohio. 
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The Red Cross has Problems 
like your own 


—of Planning 


Your Red Cross operates a vast planning program to enable 
it to be ready for any disaster or emergency anywhere— 
whether it comes in the Americas, Europe, Australia, Asia, or 
Africa. 


—of Organization 


Your Red Cross is responsible for the smooth operation of 
3.750 chapters and 6,000 branches, all engaged in the same 
enterprise of helping all who need help. 


—of Personnel 


Your Red Cross has tripled its staff since Pearl Harbor and 
has had to enlist the aid of and train over 6,000,000 volunteers 
in the principles of First Aid, Water Safety, Accident Preven- 
tion, Home Nursing, Nutrition, Nurse’s Aideing, Mass Feeding, 
Motor Mechanics, and other subjects allied to our country’s 
war effort. 


—of Production 


Your Red Cross is not only one of the world’s foremost pur- 
chasers of supplies, but it has the immense distribution job of 
collecting millions of items from 10,000 different communities 
in the United States, assembling and storing them, and then 
shipping them to practically every country in the world. Last 
year your Red Cross shipped some $60,000,000 worth of food, 
clothing, and medical supplies to over 20,000,000 homeless 
people in foreign countries. 


—of Finance 


Your Red Cross, whose war-time and post-war expenses will 
run well into hundreds of millions, must account to the public 
for every penny it collects and puts to work. Its accounts are 
audited annually by the U. S. War Department. 


The Red Cross faces the same problems as are in your business. With 
your support it can successfully meet them. 


The Second War Fund is greater than the First, but no greater than 
the increased needs. 


Business men can help with time and with money, as organizations 
and as individuals. 


March is the Red Cross month . . . Cooperate with your Red Cross 
Chapter. 


Your Dollars help make possible the 


AMERICAN RED CROSS 


Contributed by the Publisher 
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War Worker 


Home Furnishing Market 
Still Active 


HAT retailers in the home fur- 

nishing field as a whole are not 
fully aware of the possibilities of the 
market as represented by demands of 
war workers in their communities was 
revealed by a survey recently con- 
ducted by Sally Kimball, publicity di- 
rector of the Western Merchandise 
Mart, San Francisco. Others, con- 
cerned more with maintaining a stock 
which will enable them to stay in busi- 
ness, are doing but little active mer- 
chandising and express pessimism 
for the future in spite of a present 
boom market. 

The investigation disclosed that in 
many communities “the average re- 
tailer was under the impression that 
the government had already taken over 
the furnishing of all war housing 
units.” Dealers credited their own in- 
creased sales solely to the more active 
purchasing of regular customers, stat- 
ing “We don’t cater to that class of 
customer (war workers) anyway. 
They’re a lot of trouble and we'd 
rather not have their business. We 
want to reserve what stock we have 
for our regular customers who will 
still be here when the war is over.” In 
many cases this lack of interest on 
the part of local merchants toward the 
wartime market was due to misinfor- 
mation. “In one city, for instance, 
where five thousand FHA houses are 
now being constructed for war work- 
ers,” states Miss Kimball, “several 


| retailers stated flatly that all govern- 


ment housing had been discontinued 
in the community and that there was 
no indication of more planned.” Gov- 
ernment housing authorities, on the 
other hand, indicate that programs are 


| constantly being expanded to meet 


| ings. 


community needs. In many areas it is 
expected that population figures may 
very possibly double within the com- 
ing year. 

The survey shows that to date there 
is no indication that the government 
will assume the responsibility of fur- 
nishing any of its warworker dwell- 
NHA dormitories may be fur- 
nished from government funds if it 


| becomes apparent that they cannot be 


rented unfurnished. Houses may have 
certain items such as wall-beds, cabi- 


| nets, tables and chests of drawers built- 


in, with other furnishings left to be 
provided by the tenant. Privately con- 
structed houses sold to war workers 
will, of course, not be furnished by the 
government at any time. 

This leaves a large demand for 
furnishings not covered by govern- 
ment agencies. Both NHA and WPB 
officials stated on questioning that un- 
doubtedly materials will be released 
to certain manufacturers to build es- 
sential items of furnishings for the 
retail market to replace stocks when 
these are exhausted. Design will prob- 
ably be standardized and only essen- 
tial needs provided for. “The war- 


worker housing market will take pref- 
erence over civilian consumer needs.” 

Miss Kimball draws the following 
conclusions: 1. The warworker mar- 
ket, even after its present boom season 
begins to wane, will continue to be 
America’s most active consumer mar- 
ket. 2. The warworker buys for per- 
manence with the idea that he will 
have a home of his own after the war. 
That is, he may well become a regular 
customer if he is pleased with the 
service he receives. Moreover, he is 
now buying only essentials and will 
have many unfulfilled wants when he 
is free later to make a more complete 
selection. 3. The warworker prefers 
to live in a housing unit which he fur- 
nishes himself and even where he lives 
in a furnished unit, is apt to buy sup- 
plementary furnishings to “brighten 
up” the place. 

A consumer canvass indicated that 
the average warworker is influenced in 
his buying by advertising. Many of the 
war workers are newcomers and not 
familiar with the community, so must 
buy on the basis of what they read. 
Group merchandise promotions, with 
complete room selection, including 
floor covering and drapes, sold on the 
“package plan,” have brought good re- 
sults. Substitute and “alternate” prod- 
ucts are well received. The women of 
the households shop about and in the 
end deal with the store which gives 
the best service and shows the greatest 
interest in meeting their needs. House- 
wives have expressed the opinion that 
“some of these places make you feel 
like you should consider yourself lucky 
that they’d sell you anything.” Cus- 
tomers resent the type of salesman- 
ship which is based solely on the “bet- 
ter take it while you can get it” “scare- 
selling” argument. 

Government housing authorities rec- 
ognize the value of the service ren- 
dered by the retail furnishing trade 
and are most cooperative. “In one 
community a leading retailer has ob- 
tained housing plans from the local 
authority of all projects in the com- 
munity, as well as a representative 
plan of an FHA house, and is able 
materially to assist his customers by 
knowing exactly what room space they 
have to work with.” A most success- 
ful promotion has been the furnishing 
of model homes in the housing proj- 
ects, with a representative of the store 
in attendance. In one northern Cali- 
fornia community, the sponsoring of 
such a model home on one of the mili- 
tary personnel projects where tenants 
are necessarily transitory, led to a 
cooperation between retailer and proj- 
ect manager by which the homes are 
furnished on a rental basis. Many of 
the tenants have subsequently pur- 
chased the furnishings—and where 
not, the successive rentals have 
amounted to the equivalent of an in- 
stallment purchase. 
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O matter how thorough the enemy black- _ profits on NESCO merchandise in order that our 

out, Parachute Flares made by NESCO country’s needs may be served. 
turn night into day and enable the bombardier Speaking of “concentrating,” we invite you to 
to find and concentrate on the vital target. There concentrate on NESCO when Peace comes again. 
is no groping around, scattering of bombs, or Purchasing THIRTY individual housewares 
trusting to “luck.” lines from ONE source enables you to effect im- 


portant operating economies and savings. Let 
and NESCO, with its 30 diversified housewares lines, 
by Uncle Sam’s orders not only for parachute 


flares, but for food containers, bomb fins, shell light YOUR =, to greater pp rofits and better 
, operating efficiency. 

cases, gasoline and water containers, garbage 

cans, deck pails, and other products for the NATIONAL ENAMELING AND 

armed forces. You, as a distributor, share in STAMPING COMPANY. 

this war production, too, by foregoing sales and “© EXECUTIVE OFFICE: MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


© Electric Roasters and Casseroles @ Oil Stoves 
and Ranges @ Circulating and Portable Oil 
Heaters © Portable Ovens © Galvanized Ware 
© Baking Tinware © Decorated and Litho- 
graphed Ware © Enameled Ware © Radiator 
Covers Lunch Boxes Dairy Supplies 


* Buy War Bonds 


Steel Drums. 


NESCO 


SAMPLES DISPLAYED AT 
2 MERCHANDISE MART, CHICAGO | 


Sth AVE, NEW YORK Cr 
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“But my Dad said you can fix anything!” 


If the manpower shortage prevents you from doing repair work of all kinds 
in your own shop, it needn’t prevent you from handling—and profiting from 
—service on Toastmaster appliances! Our wartime service program was 
designed for dealers just like you. 

You simply send the Toastmaster appliances, complete with all parts, to 
the nearest authorized service station listed below. Expert repair jobs will 
be done for you, at the lowest possible prices consistent with good service 
work. When billing your customers, you just add your normal handling 
charge to the repair cost. 

If you do the repair work yourself, however, you may obtain the necessary 
new parts—provided you return the old parts with your order. 


REMEMBER THESE POINTS, HOWEVER 
YOU HANDLE TOASTMASTER SERVICE! 


*%& Check the operation of a Toastmaster appliance before starting 
to repair it or sending it out for repairs. Failure to operate prop- 
erly is often due to a poor connection caused by a faulty outlet. 


*% When shipping a Toastmaster appliance to an authorized service 
station, include a complete report of the customer's complaint. 


*® Explain that toasting too dark or too light is often caused by a 
variation of voltage in the power line. If changing the adjust- 
ment button setting does not correct the trouble, it is best to 
send the toaster to an authorized service station. 


%& Be sure to pack Toastmaster* appliances carefully when shipping 
them, so that they will not be damaged in transit. 


FACTORY 
McGrow Electric Co 


E. B. Kelly & Co. 


Elgin, Wi... 214 S. Seventh St. 


New Orleans, La Reliance Elec’| Works Co. 

FACTORY BRANCH SERVICE STATIONS 814 Carondelet St. 
Chicago, lil. - 222 W. Adams St Philadelphia, Pa Joseph T. Fewkes & Co. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 316 E. Third St 137 N. Twelfth St. 
New York, N. Y. 196 Lexington Ave., 10th fi Pittsburgh, Pa . .Quick Service Electric Co. 
Jenkins Arcade Bidg. 

AUTHORIZED SERVICE STATIONS Portland, Ore. Bressie Electric Co. 
Atlanta, Ga. Georgia Power Co. 909 Southwest Fifth Ave. 
Electric Building Reading, Pa Singer Crockery Co. 

Baltimore, Md. Baltimore Electric Light Co 42 N. Ninth St. 
300 W. Cold Spring Rd. gan Diego, Cal J. F. Zweiner Elec’l Co. 

Boston, Mass. Farrington Electric Co 229 “B™ St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 16 Boyton St Seattle, Wash. Appliance Parts & Service Co 


Whittle Electric Co 

431 Hopkins St 
Cleveland, Ohio Elec! Repair & Construction Co Spokane, Wash. 
811 Prospect Ave. 


214 Stewart St. 


.Maxwell & Franks Co. 
First at Wall 


San Francisco, Cal... Radelfinger Bros. 

Dallas, Texas Douglas Age. Co. te 
Denver, Col. Midwest Elec. Wiring Co. St. Lowis, Mo............ Kaemmerlen Electric Co. 
323 W. Colfax Ave 2318 Locust St. 

Miami, Fla. Florida Appliance Sales & Service Washington, D. C....... Carl W. Dauber 


751 W. Flagler St “”" 9390 18th St., N. W. 


TOASTMASTER 


*Toastmasten™ is a registered trademark of McGaaw Ex.ecraic Company, Toastmaster Products Division, 
Elgin, Ill. Copyright 1943, McGraw Electric Co. 
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Wrapping Counter As 
Place to Demonstrate 


HE sales technique of the late 

Joe Penner and his ‘wanna buy a 
duck?’ doesn’t work with people on 
articles they have never thought of. 
This was the discovery of Miss Leona 
Youts of McNeany’s department store, 
Beloit, Wis., who not long ago won a 
prize in an electric roaster campaign. 


Leona Youts always kept a roaster to her 


eft on the wrapping counter. 


“T found I sold best when I let the 
people toy with the idea and didn’t 
approach them directly,” she relates. 
“T set a roaster on the wrapping coun- 
ter and as I did up parcels for my 
customers I let them look it over. 
When they got through gazing I usu- 
ally would put in two or three punch 
lines. That little space of time looking 
and thinking did wonders in increas- 
ing receptiveness. I sold 18 in a year 
and won a prize. My best customers 
were the working girls at the Free- 
man shoe factory here in Beloit. Work- 
ing wives don’t have nearly as much 
time for their housework and the timer 
alone will sell the roaster. The fact 
that I am one myself helped.” 


MacDonald Sells 
English China 


HINA now occupies almost the 

entire display area in the spa- 
cious showrooms of the MacDonald 
Electric at Victoria, B. C. Several 
years ago this firm added a line of 
English china. These were sold on 
the basis of a very low payment and a 
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nominal weekly or bi-monthly pay- 
ment. The firm refused to sell for 
cash, the idea being to use the sets as 
a means of building up store traffic. 
The idea worked from the start and as 
more and more demands were made on 
the store for other lines of china this 
stock was gradually built up. A few 
years ago a complete china department 
was opened on the basement fioor of 
the big store. 

With the scarcity of electrical ap- 
pliances the firm has now moved what 
small appliance stocks that remain to 
its furniture showroom which was 
opened three years ago across the 
street from the original electrical 
store, and now practically the entire 
area of the former electrical display 
room is devoted to china in which a 
very large volume of business is being 
developed. 

The MacDonald organization has not 
as yet started to move its stock of used 
appliances, having adopted the policy 
of holding its trade-ins accumulations 
in reserve to feature at a later date 
when some of the alternative merchan- 
dise now featured is no_ longer 
available. 


Paint, Roofing 
Helps Dealer Live 


HAT can a major appliance 

dealer sell in order to stay in 
business for the duration? The answer 
from C. Majure, proprietor of Radio & 
Appliance Co., Gadsden, Ala., is paint 
and roofing. He admits he’d rather sell 
refrigerators, radios, ranges and wash- 
ers, but since they can no longer be 
obtained, he is doing right well, thank 
you, with these items which are made 
of non critical materials and are in 
demand at one time or another by every 
home owner. 

“The trouble with taking on sub- 
stitute lines is that they may become 
short also,” said Majure. “That was 
true of plumbing supplies including 
electric pumps, a line with which we 
had considerable success for a time. 
Then we added a phonograph record 
department and it has been real popu- 
lar, but now we cannot obtain as many 
records as we can sell. 

“We are of course bearing down on 
service and there is plenty of it, but not 
plenty of service men. For sales we 
are concentrating mostly on the paint 
and roofing. We have found that it 
takes solicitation to sell these items— 
that is they won’t sell themselves in 
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competition with all the other dealers 
in these lines. But we are trained to 
specialized selling and we at least have 
the merchandise to sell, which is not 
the case with electrical appliances.” 

Mr. Majure said he could not forsee 
what the future may bring, but he is 
wondering if the appliance dealer of 
the future will not handle a complete 
home furnishings line including also 
building materials such as paint, roof- 
ing, kitchen cabinets, Venetian blinds 
and the like. 


Sell Soap To Old 
Washer Customers 


HE biggest domestic customer 

for soap and soap flakes is the 
owner of a washing machine. The 
chances are that when she bought her 
washing machine, a few packages of 
flakes were included. Wide open, there- 
fore, is the pathway to the average 
homestead on the matter of a soap 
sale. At first blush, such an item may 
seem foreign to the appliance field, yet 
it is a repeat item that follows naturally 
after the sale of a washer. 

“The first sale of anything to a cus- 
tomer doesn’t count for much,” the late 
Julius Rosenwald of Sears Roebuck & 
Co. once said. “It is in the repeat bus- 
iness that comes to you without a lot 
of advertising and sales costs that gives 
you the profit, and rivets your customer 
to you with hoops of steel.” 

Soap advertising of late has taken 
washer manufacturers under its wing, 
and publicity has been appearing that 
cited the authority of Apex, Hurley 
Machine, Easy and many other makes. 
Obviously this has some influence on 
the reader, and when the representa- 
tive of that washer talks soap, he has 
the prestige of the advertising hookup 
behind him. 

Even in the distribution field the 
logical position of soap has made it- 
self felt. The Roth Appliances Dis- 
tributors, Milwaukee, who in previous 
years sold Bendix, Simplex, Norge, 
and Stromberg-Carlson radios, today 
are promoting a soap line that is re- 
ported to have gone over for a quarter 
million pounds. Realizing that the big 
family user was a logical prospect, 
Roth Appliances packages its products 


in large containers, selling 25 pound 
family-size pails for $5.75, 125-pound 
and 200-pound barrels. 

Progress b@ing made to date with 
this staple would indicate that if drug 
stores can sell electrical equipment 
and grocery stores can sell toilet 
creams, soap on the shelves of an elec- 
trical firm catering to housewives may 
not be so much amiss after all. 


Electric Clock Warns 
of Fire 


N electric clock wired to ring an 

alarm when the temperature in the 
home reached a certain level, probably 
saved the lives of Dr. and Mrs. E. C. 
Gray, in their country home near No- 
blesville, Ind., recently. 

Unfortunately when the fire level 
reached the temperature needed to give 
the alarm, the smoke in the house was 
so dense that the family had to escape 
over the roof. Damage was estimated 
at $1,200. They had no electric pump 
or hose system with which to fight 
the fire, hence an old fashioned bucket 
brigade was necessary. 


No Loss in Beloit 
Dealer Ranks 


ECAUSE many Beloit, Wis. 
dealers have stocked other lines 
such as furniture, crockery, novelties, 
toys, floor coverings and paint, there 
has been no mortality among appliance 


dealers since appliances dropped out of | 


the picture. This is the report of L. W. | 


Byron, district sales supervisor of the 
Wisconsin Power and Light Company. 

“My opinion is that all of the present 
dealers will weather conditions, no 
matter how tough they get,” declares 
Mr. Byron. 

A checkup of the Beloit dealer pic- 
ture follows: 

Number of appliance dealers Jan. |, 


1942 16 


Number of appliance dealers out of 
business since Jan. | 
Number of appliance dealers added 
since Jan. 
Number of appliance dealers Dec. |, 
Number of appliance dealers with 


repair shops as of Dec. |........ 5 


EVERY HOUSE 
Stn Shous 
UEGERS | 


Example of why Beloit dealers survive. The Krueger Hardware Co., a leading appliance 
outlet has diversified with linoleum and several other lines. 
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Pm Feeding Two 
War Workers 


Y daughter’s a welder . . . my husband makes air- 

plane parts. And my job is to keep them well-fed 
and fit to carry on their jobs. It’s not so easy these days, 
with rationing and scarcities. But my Grand Range 
helps to make my war job so much easier. 


Those Econo-Speed Burners are marvels . . . they cook 
things just right so there’s no wasted or spoiled foods in 
our house. And they use so little gas ...I call my 


Grand my private ‘ gas-rationer’’. 


I’m so glad we got a Grand to start with, because it’s 
proving itself every day under 
constant service. When we're 
finally ready for a new range, 
I'll never be satisfied with any- 
thing but another Grand. 


DIVISION OF THE CLEVELAND COOPERATIVE STOVE COMPANY 
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Grand Ranges 
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WITH ENAMEL FINISH 


A-B craftsmen have been first in many things. Back in 
1909 they were the first to use baked enamel finish on the 


ranges they built. A-B has been a pioneer in lifting ramge 


quality to higher levels of perfection. And A-B will be 
leading the way when the war is over. In the race for 


success in the post-war world pick a winner. 


KEEP YOUR EYE ON 


STOVES, INC., 
BATTLE CREEK, 


YOUR CUSTOMERS 


Signal has no portable fans 
for sale for the duration—but 
we can help you keep your cus- 
tomers’ Signal fans in service. 
Parts that need replacement are 
available for most all Signal 
models. 

Your customers will look to 
you for this service. Check with 
them now so that any needed repair 

parts can be secured before the fan 
Also check your stock of Signal 


Sod for this Bock NOM 


stock includes those items most commonly 
needed to keep fans running. Signal Fan 
Parts Catalog will help you. Send for your 
copy now. 


SIGNAL ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


season. Impress upon them not 
to wait until the day the fan has 
to be used, 
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Jobber Who Works, Has 
Solid Place ip the Sun 


Functions cannot be affected by 
changes in government, Ed. 
Rusch believes 


HERE never has been any sub- 

stitute for an old hen in creating, 
sitting on, hatching and caring for 
little chicks. Note that word “create.” 
A brooder can’t do that. 

In like fashion, there is no substitute 
for a jobber who creates dealers, takes 
care of them and guides them down 
the path of righteousness, in the opin- 
ion of Ed Rusch, of the Frankelite Co. 
Cleveland. “We may be reaching the 
end of laissez faire capitalism,” he 
says, “but regardless of what comes 
to take its place there will be a need 
for the jobber.” 


Ed Rusch, who has been a fixture in Cleve- 
land for many years. 


This does not mean jobbers who are 
merely collection agencies, he agrees. 

It means wholesalers who go the 
whole way in relieving manufacturers 
of the details of distribution in given 
districts. 

The Frankelite Co. has worked it 
this way. As a new product is taken 
under consideration it is demonstrated 
to the company’s six salesmen at their 
Saturday morning meeting. Always 
there has been an invitation extended 
to the manufacturer to send down a 
factory man to answer questions. The 
boys want to know exactly what goes 
into the product, Mr. Rusch says, and 
a manufacturer can answer them bet- 
ter than a sales representative. 

Monday morning each of the six 
men get into their cars carrying sam- 
ples. No matter how big or bulky 
the article is, their instructions are to 
carry it about with them in the car 
and plank it on the dealer’s counter 
where he can pinch it and talk about 
it. Only one exception has ever been 
made to this: Dolls. The salesmen felt 
sissy carrying them. 

Wholesalers’ salesmen work best 
when their pay is based on sales, says 
Mr. Rusch. They must be given an 
incentive to open new accounts. 

Much can be said of jobbers in their 
system of employing a “You scratch my 
back and I'll scratch your back” policy. 
Recently the Frankelite Co. had to 
get switches for a dealer and on deliv- 
ering them reminded him there was a 
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Toastmaster campaign coming up 
shortly. At that time the salesman 
asked for his order and it was prom- 
ised him. 

When the Toastmaster campaign 
broke—and it is the same deal to every 
jobber in the country—the six Frank- 
elite salesmen got busy and sold 250 
more units on the opening day than 
they could possibly deliver. Their 
quota had been built up far in advance 
by doing favors for the dealers which 
justified a return favor. 

Ed Rusch does not believe that a 
jobber can sell a product as well as the 
manufacturer of it can. But they are 
able to carry on and get new dealers 
after the ball is rolling. 

“The electrical jobber who goes 
down his list of stock like a grocer 
counting up his inventory cannot suc- 
ceed,” he says. “Wholesalers have no 
business carrying so many lines that 
they cannot give proper attention to 
them. The moment they do, they are 
affecting the sales, and aside from 
being a collection agency, they slide 
out of the picture. The jobber who 
does function has a niche secure in the 
future, come what may.” 


Washer Radio Scripts 
Holds Public Interest 


HAT the 180 radio stations 

throughout the country are still 
using and asking for scripts featuring 
washers and ironers, despite the fact 
that promotion of these appliances 
ended nearly nine months ago, is the 
news that William Shaw, consultant to 
the American Washer and _ Ironer 
Manufacturers Association, reveals 
this month. 

“This is the 200th time we have 
sent our washer and ironer scripts to 
stations on behalf of the association,” 
said Mr. Shaw. “Four years of such 
service have been made possible, only 
by continued interest.” 

Script was changed with the times, 
he reveals. In the summer of 1941 
recognition was taken of the growing 
home labor problem by urging mothers 
to have their young daughters do the 
ironing—with an ironer, of course. 
Angelo Patri, widely syndicated writer 
of child problems, got into the same 
subject in October, 1942. Another 
script told women to take care of their 
curtains because Uncle Sam was about 
to tie up the looms with an order for 
50 million yards of fine quality netting, 
news that still has not been revealed to 
the general press. 


The Santa Cruz Plan 


HE congestion of war workers 

and their families who have 
flocked to industrial centers is matched 
by a converse picture of other smaller 
communities, not war centers, which 
have been drained of families and man- 
power. Many a community in the 
country these days is suffering from 
vacant homes, reduced business volume 
because of the loss of population and 
a depression in every department from 
telephone service and electrical usage 
to grocery stores and home supply 
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shops (many of them formerly elec- 
trical dealers). 

Faced with such a dwindling popu- 
lation, Santa Cruz, California deter- 
mined to do sonrething about it. Under 
the leadership of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, of which Charles Grunsky, 
president of the Coast Counties Gas 
and Electric Co., was the head, the 
“Santa Cruz Plan” was worked out. 
This consisted of regular advertising 
to attract to the community families 
who had no real need for living in a 
war center. The idea was sold to hous- 
ing authorities and received wide pub- 
licity from officials and organizations 
struggling with the need of providing 
shelter for congested areas. The State 
Council of Defense sponsored a 15- 
minute program carried over 20 of the 
Coast radio stations, of which a record- 
ing was made which will be repeatetl 
from time to time over some 30 addi- 
tional stations. The public was told 
of the vacant homes available and 
urged to move from industrial centers 
if their work did not make their pres- 
ence there imperative. 

The results have been impressive. 
Santa Cruz has enjoyed a mild boom, 
reporting more real estate sales than 
at any time other than at the very 
height of the government housing plan 
two years ago. Vacancies have disap- 
peared. Bankers have hundreds of new 
accounts; water, telephone, gas and 
electric services show marked in- 
creases—and this at a time of year 
where ordinarily there is a loss in con- 
nections. The only remaining housing 
facilities are the summer bungalows 
and auto camps which ordinarily are 
filled only during the vacation season. 
These now are being occupied as a 
result of the action of the Shipyard 
Housing Dept., which has been search- 
ing for some such facilities to which 
they might direct families of workers 
at shipyards where dormitory facilities 
only are available. Families of these 
men have been warned not to follow 
them to the Pacific Coast when they 
answer the call for work at these 
yards, but many of them do so any- 
how, hoping to be able to find accom- 
modations near at hand. These are 
being shipped to Santa Cruz as fast 
as they arrive. 

Other California cities finding 
themselves in a similar position have 
adopted what has now become known 
as the Santa Cruz plan and are also 
attracting many who are moving from 
congested centers, as well as families 
of war workers who cahnot find hous- 
ing closer at hand. 


Meat Dealers Fear 
Locker Competition 


HAT the renting of lockers and 

private storing of meat is threat- 
ening to kick over the applecart for 
meat retailers is evidenced from the 
exercised condition of the National 
Retail Meat Dealers Association who, 
according to the Chicago Tribune, are 
urging the government to confiscate 
its “idle” supply of meat, which the 
association asserts in many cases “ex- 
ceed” the needs of the persons stor- 
ing it. 


_ cern. 


Much of the meat in these lockers 
will spoil whey cold weather ends in 
the spring, say meat retailers, who 
would prefer to sell it over the counter. 
Meat experts, they declare, have found 
that many. of these plants have not 
sufficient refrigeration to maintain low 
enough temperature to control bacteria 
when loaded with meat in warm 
weather. That families are putting as 
much as 500 pounds of meat away who 
once kept only 50 pounds, is the basis 
of their urging of confiscation. 

As a matter of fact, most meat lock- 
ers are rented by three types of fam- 
ilies : 

1. Families who wish to save by 
buying a whole animal on the hoof at 
a much lower price. 

2. Townspeople who accept meat in 
payment of bills. 

3. Farmers who butcher their own 
animals and wish to spread out con- 
sumption of them over a number of 
months. 


Dealer Tries 
Invalid _Chairs 


ENTING of invalid chairs is one 


“stay in business’ service being 
offered by Anniston Electric Co., elec- 
tric specialty store of Anniston, Ala. 
Frank Kirby, president, said he got the 
idea for this service when he tried to 
find a wheel chair {gr a friend and 
could not, so he decided to carry them 
in stock. 

The firm also sells the chairs, but 
most persons prefer to rent them on the 
basis of $5-a-month. As stated by Mr. 
Kirby every customer at least hopes 
that his need for the chair will only 
be temporary. Anniston is an indus- 
trial center and the increased number 
of people working has increased the 
number of industrial accidents where 
wheel chairs are needed. 

However, wheel chairs are just one 
of the new lines carried by this con- 
Others include luggage, ice 
cream freezers, heating pads, ice boxes 
and a few items of men’s work clothes. 
Heating pads have been especially 
good. Mr. Kirby said the trouble with 
adding new lines is that oftentimes they 
also become unobtainable. However, 
he expressed a determination to stay 
in business, even if he had to sell 
second hand clothing. 

Although the extra lines were fdded 
in order to have something to sell, the 
concern is placing its chief dependance 
on repair of appliances, both small 
and large. Recently one of the windows 
was decorated to simulate a appliance 
repair shop, this being one of the ag- 
gressive methods used to merchandise 
service. Considerable direct mail mat- 
ter is also being used in the interest 
of small appliance repairs. 


Washer Runs a Hay Loader 


A belt put on a washer wringer is 
serving as a conveyor on a St. Louis 
farm. It is capable of elevating bales 
of hay to the second floor of the barn 
faster than three men can feed the ma- 
chine. Cost to the farmer was $8, it is 
said. 
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Beaumont, Texas 

Thompson Electric Co.. 
Binghamton, New York 

Birmingham, Alabama 

McConnell Sales and Eng. Corp., 617 N. 10th St. 
Boston, Mass. 

387 Washington St. 

Electric Time Co,..... PPrerrry 99 Bedford St. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Connecticut Jewelers Supply Co..83 Fairfield Ave. 
Brooklyn, New York 


Pearl St 


Electime Corp......... t....306 Livingston St. 
Buffalo, New York 

L. H. Hora Clock Co.........++ 1558 Main St. 
Canton, Ohio 


Moock Elec. Supply Co. . -502 Cleveland Ave., N. 
Chicago, Illinois 

Electric Clock Co......... 140 8S. Dearborn St. 

Nelson Electric Co.........107 Van Buren St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Barkley Electric Co...........925 Clinton St. 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Hoag’s Clock-Watch Shop.....2123 E. 9th St. 
Columbus, Ohio 


Wm. H. Orton & Co............ 22 E. Gay St. 
Dallas, Texas 

Clock Service Co........+..+.+- 801 Allen Bldg. 
Dayton, Ohio 

Edward W. Myers........ 117 South Main St. 


Denver, Colorado 

Midwest Electric Wiring Co..323 W. Colfax Ave. 
Detroit, Michigan 

The Gorenflo Company....153 E. Jefferson Ave. 

Wm. H. Henning........ 13395 Glenfield Ave. 
Flint, Michigan 

Flint Time Clock Exchange. .1113 W. Dayton St. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Kirkhoff Electric Co...... 79 Front Ave., N. W. 
Hartford, Connecticut 
Electric Clock Co... 174 Pearl St. 


Honolulu, T. Hawaii 

Hawaiian Elec. Co..P.0. Box 2750, Merch. Dept. 
Houston, Texas 

Lopes Clock Co..........00. 911 Franklin St. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 

Apex Electric Service Co...Meridian at Md. St. 
Kansas City, Missouri 

Time Products Co............ 1403 Grand Ave. 
Knoxville, Tennessee 

McNutt Battery Co....317 W. Cumberland Ave. 
Los Angeles, California 

California Elec. Service Station. .630 W. 9th St. 


EB. W. Reynolds Co.........- 315 W. Fifth St. 
Louisville, Kentucky 
H. C. Korfhage Co........ 411 W. Jefferson St. 


SERVICE STATIONS 


to help you keep 


Telechton CLOCKS 


WARREN TELECHRON COMPANY 


on duty for the duration 


4 @ Minutes matter more in war. Accurate time is essential to 
efficient production. And the millions of Telechron Clocks 
now serving America must be kept running. 


© Listed below are 65 authorized service stations that can 
service Telechron Clocks for you—or send you parts if you 


2 prefer to make your own repairs. 
© Check the station nearest you and use it regularly. You'll 
| \ Y] save yourself time and shipping cost—and please that 
customer-in-a-hurry. 
Akron, Ohio Manchester, New Hampshire 
H. T. Yates....cccce ++eeee31 W. Market St. Robert A. Horace Co,....... 78 Manchester St. 
Baltimore, Maryland Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Public Service Electric Co...605 W. North Ave. 1220 Majestic Bldg. 
Bangor, Maine mi ~ ta 
Boutilier’s Jewelry Shop..... 268 Hammond St. 214 8S. 7th St. 


Nashville, Tennessee 
McGhee Time Service 
Newark, New Jersey 
Robert 917 Broad St. 
New Haven, Connecticut 
Connecticut Jewelers Supply Co..19 Congress Ave. 
New York, New York 
Clock Serv. Div. of Electime Corp. 
112 W. 42nd St. 
Elec. Time Co., Inc. 
Room 1206, 570 Lexington Ave. 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Boulton & Co......... 326 Liberty Natl. Bldg. 
Omaha, Nebraska 
T. L. Combs & Sons 
Orlando, Florida 


1617 Harney St. 


Electric Time Service..... 25 W. Livingston St. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Electric Time Service....9th and Chestnut Sts. 
Phoenix, Arizona 

Vinson-Carter Electric Co..... 25 E. Adams St. 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Quick Service Electric Co....... Jenkins Arcade 
Portiand, Maine 


Portland, Oregon 
B. W. Cobb Watch and Clock Shop, 226 Alder St. 
Providence, Rhode Island 


Marshall Electric Co.......... 24 N. Main St. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

Time and Instrument Co....... 222 Dooly Bldg. 
San Antonio, Texas 

Haak Typewriter Co........... 310 Navarro St. 
San Diego, California 

J. F. Zwiener Electric Co......... 229 “B” St. 


San Francisco, California 
California Elec. Serv. Station. .400 Mission St. 
Seattle, Washington 


City Elec. and Fixture Co..... 1022 Third Ave. 
Shreveport, Louisiana 

Spokane, Washington 

Maxwell & Franks...........+. 619 First Ave. 
Springfield, Massachusetts 

St. Louis, Missouri 

Kaemmerlen Electric Co........ 2318 Locust St. 
St. Petersburg, Florida 

Bruce Watters...........65+ 360 Central Ave. 
Syracuse, New York 

231 E. Onondaga St. 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 

Canadian G. E. Co.......... 212 King S8t., W. 
Washington, D. C. 

Central Armature Works... . . 625 D St., N. W. 


Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 

Good Housekeeping Center, Inc..18 E. Market St. 
Youngstown, Ohio 

Buckeye Time Service. .316 Erie Terminal Bldg. 


ASHLAND, MASS. 
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WORKERS 
Millions 


THESE CHARTS SHOW 
ESTIMATED PARTICI- 
PATION IN PAYROLL 
SAVINGS PLANS FOR 
WAR SAVINGS 
BONDS (Members of 
Armed Forces Included 
Starting August 1942) 


STUDY THEM WITH AN EYE TO THE FUTURE! 


There is more to these charts than meets the eye. 
Not seen, but clearly projected into the future, is 
the sales curve of tomorrow. Here isthethrilling 
story of over 25,000,000 American workers who 
are today voluntarily saving close to FOUR AND 
A HALF BILLION DOLLARS per year in War 
Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan. 


Think what this money will buy in the way of guns 
and tanks and planes for Victory today—and 
mountains of brand new consumer goods tomorrow. 
Remember, too, that War Bond money grows 
in value every year it is saved, until at maturity 
it returns $4 for every $3 invested! 


Here indeed is a solid foundation for the peace-time 
business that will follow victory. At the same time, 
it is a real tribute to the voluntary American way 
of meeting emergencies that has seen us through 
every Crisis in our history. 

But there is still moretobedone. As our armed 
forces continue to press the attack in all quarters of 
the globe, as war costs mount, so must the record 
of our savings keep pace. 

Clearly, on charts like these, tomorrow’s Victory 
— and tomorrow’s sales curves—are being plotted 
teday by 50,000,000 Americans who now hold 
WAR BONDS. 


War Savings Bonds 


This space is a contribution to America’s all-out war effort by 
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Textiles—in War as in Peace 
World’s oldest industry performs modern miracles 


ITH ever quickening tempo the friendly hum 
of the spinning wheel has echoed down the 
centuries—symbol of a mightly industry. 

Its hum is heard today above the din of war. 

Capt. Rickenbacker heard it as the lives of his 
party depended upon a thickness of rubberized fabric. 

The hard-pressed soldier on a far-off Pacific isle hears 
it when he sees fresh supplies and ammunition descend- 
ing from the sky via friendly parachute. 

Adolf Schickelgruber hears it when winter joins 
forces with the enemies of his ill-clad armies and 
hastens the day of his defeat. 

Yes, man is dependent upon textiles from the cradle 
to the grave — in peace and in war. 

In peace man demands comfort and beauty. In war 
he must have comfort and protection. The textile in- 
dustry is coming up to these expectations. 

It is developing hundreds of special fabrics for special 
purposes. It has created clothing for wear, miles high 
in the stratosphere, and fathoms deep under the seca, 
clothing to meet the daytime heat of the desert and 
the bitter cold of its nights, clothing for the tropics 
and the Arctic, the swamps and mountains — for every 
climate and every condition. 

Modern scientific warfare has forced the development 
of textiles that were not even thought of a year or 
two ago: camouflage nets; strong, light, wind-resistant 
Nylon tentings for the Arctic; heavy Nylon rope for 
glider towing; parachutes and parachute shrouds; self 
sealing gas tanks; panzer hangars; cartridge and powder 
bag cloths; helmet linings; gas masks; fuses; canvas 
tops; windshield fabrics and seat upholstery for jeeps, 
trucks and other motorized equipment; uniforms for 
all armed services and for nurses, WAACS, WAVES, 
SPARS and MCWRS. Then there are windbreakers, 
raincoats, ski-troop uniforms and other items too nu 
merous to mention. The Star Spangled Banner itself is 
a textile. 

The Quartermaster Corps alone has issued specifica- 
tions for over 300 different fabrics! Add to this the 
requirements of the Navy, the Air Forces, the various 
Civilian Defenses, the Red Cross and Lend-Lease and 
the sum total of textiles required for military and allied 
uses is approximately 70% of the total produced before 
the war to meet civilian requirements! 

How the textile industry has been able to meet this 
unprecedented war demand, superimposed upon the 
industrial and essential civilian needs, is an inspiring 
story. 

First, it stepped up its production to an all-time 
high. ‘Textile World’s index of textile-mill activity 
records three successive records for 1940, 1941 and 
1942, the period covering the defense program and 
the first year of the war. This index for 1942 stood 
at twice that of an assumed “normal” year. It is note- 
worthy that this was accomplished mainly with existing 
equipment. 

Second, the textile industry did a job of plant- 
conversion which was a masterpiece of intra-industry 
cooperation and idea-sharing. 

Third, its technicians developed new and superior 
fabrics and finishes. Its engineers and production men 
increased the speed and the efficiency of the entire 
production machine. 

How well all this was done becomes evident when 
we consider the obstacles to be overcome. Imports of 
critical fibres have been cut off. There is a shortage 
of certain chemicals and dyes. There is a high rate of 
turn-over in manpower and a shortage in experienced 
labor. It is increasingly difficult to secure machines and 
repair-parts —just to mention a few of the major 
problems. 

But the textile industry delivered. It has built up 


an adequate reserve for our rapidly expanding armed 
services. It is helping to supply the armies of our 
allies. It is providing for our civilian population . . . all 
without giving the war leaders a single moment of 
serious worry. 

Major General Edmund B. Gregory, 
General of the United States, in special statements 
prepared for Textile World, and in addresses before 
textile groups, has stated that the cooperation of the 
textile industry has been outstanding and that the 
industry has kept ahead of schedule on all the major 
types of fabrics required. 

General Gregory recently pointed out that of the 
approximately 234,000,000 yards of combed twill pro- 
duced in this country in 1942, the Army took about 
87%, the Navy 10%, leaving 3% for non-military 
purposes. 

Col. Robert T. Stevens, of the geen sarap Corps, 
in a recent address, referred to the output of duck. 
Production of that vital military fabric was _ twice 
doubled in six months, between January and July 1942, 
he said, and an annual capacity of 600,000,000 yards 
of all types of duck was made available. ““The current 
rate of production of cotton duck is five times normal,” 
said Col. Stevens, “and 38%, comes from converted 
carpet, plush and upholstery mills. Based upon known 
requirements, production in this field is fully adequate”. 

“Fully adequate” is high praise when it refers to 
duck production. At the outbreak of the war it looked 
as if there was no possible chance of meeting require 
ments, at least during the first year. Nor would there 
have been if other types of mills had not shifted 
to making this fabric, and if experienced duck manu 
facturers had not gone “all-out” in teaching the new 
comers, potential post-war competitors, everything 
they knew about the manufacture of duck. American 
industry offers many such examples of unselfish 
cooperation. 

Another outstanding accomplishment, made _neces- 
sary by the interruption of burlap imports, was the 
conversion of looms producing peacetime fabrics to 
the production of bag fabrics. The tremendous demand 
for sandbags, camouflage cloth, food, agricultural and 
other bagging, caused a conversion order to be issued 
for the purpose of raising the annual production rate 
of osnaburg from 263,500,000 yards to 660,000,000 
vards, and bag sheeting from a rate of 488,000,000 
yards to 855,000,000 yards. The result of this order, 
and of the military schedules already in effect, was to 
put the cotton weaving industry about 88%, into war, 
essential industrial, and essential civilian production. 

Plant conversion went on with feverish speed. Carpet 
looms were swung to blankets and duck; the lace 
industry turned to mosquito netting and insect netting 
of which it produced millions of yards, The flat-knitting 


This is the ninth of a series of editorials 
appearing monthly in all McGraw-Hill 
publications, reaching more than one 
and one-half million readers, and in 
daily newspapers in New York, Chi- 
cago and Washington, D. C. They are 
dedicated to the purpose of telling the 
part that each industry is P aying in the 
war effort and of informing the public 
on the magnificent war-production ac- 
complishments of America’s industries. 
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industry with its trigot machines also is engaged in 
the manufacture of mosquito netting. The sewing 
thread industry was converted to the production of 
combed yarns. What once was the silk industry is now 
doing a tremendous amount of war work. Those mills 
which had equipped themselves for throwing Nylon 
yarns for hosiery are now throwing the Nylon for para- 
chutes. That section of the silk industry that was 
7 for weaving rayon fabrics is producing fabrics 
of high-tenacity rayon for flare chutes, cargo chutes and 
delivery chutes. Many silk and ra on looms that for- 
merly wove clothing materials are now weaving para- 
chute fabrics. 

Today practically all Nylon is used for military 
purposes and the bulk of high-tenacity rayon goes into 
military fabrics. 

Above and beyond all the new developments is the 
gigantic job of producing millions of yards of standard 
fabrics of many colors and weaves. ‘To produce all the 
uniform fabrics and blankets is in itself quite a job. 
The woolen and worsted industry has been doing it 
magnificently. ‘Tent fabrics and summer fabrics pro- 
duced by the cotton industry are no less a formidable 


assignment. I could point to myriad other jobs no less 


impressive. 

The production man can indeed take pride in this 
record and behind the production man, the textile 
technician has been working tirelessly. Mildewproofing 
and waterproofing, so vital in a world at war, are in 
a new stage of effectiveness. A new process for water 
proofing fabrics employs vinyl acetal plastic in place 
of precious rubber. ‘Textiles that glow in the dark have 
been perfected for black-outs and other applications. 
American genius is solving problems many of which 
seemed insurmountable. Silk, for example, was some- 
thing the Japanese thought we could never duplicate. 
A new. synthetic textile filament that weighs but one 
eighth of the finest silk filament threatens to put the 
Japanese silkworm out of business after the war so 
far as we are concerned. The post-war possibilities of 
this development challenge the imagination. 

Nor has the primary textile industry been alone in 
its contribution to the war. The textile machinery 
industry has been converted almost entirely to war 
work, save for a few facilities required to relieve 
extreme bottlenecks and supply essential maintenance 
and _repair-parts. 

Similarly, some textile mills, particularly hosiery mills 
hard hit by the silk and Nylon cut-off, are utilizing 
their space and skilled staffs to produce parts for war 
equipment. 

The immediate significance of all this is its impor- 
tance in the winning of the war. There is, however, a 
post-war implication which is important to the future 
of America. A mass production textile industry will 
serve civilians after the war more effectively than ever 
before, and will put new standards within the reach 
of millions. A long step has been taken toward that 
completely synthetic textile industry which some ob 
servers see in the future. The tempo of such changes 
has been accelerated tremendously. The oldest industry 
in the world, now one of America’s largest, is showing 
a youth and vigor that promise much for the future . . . 
nationally and internationally, 


President, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 
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FOR FAN DEALERS CAN COME 
ANY DAY IN THE YEAR . . . 


You'll be as wide-eyed as a kid on Christmas when you 
see the fans we have under wraps for your post war 
amazement. 


The tools of destruction that are Victor’s war business 
are teaching unforgetable lessons of precision which, 
coupled with unprecedented designs, will assure the 
name “V-Line” as the sign of the best in fans, and other 
things electrical. 


The sign of quality 


in things elecirical. 


Buy War Bonds 
and Stamps 


VICTOR ELECTRIC PRODUCTS, Inc. 


‘oom 3150 Robertson Rd. Cincinnati, Ohio 


CLOSE-UP OF A 
DEALER BUILDING 
NEW BUSINESS 


WITH C HROM ALOx 


HEATFLO 
REPLACEMENT RANGE UNITS 


They fit any range .. . They cut, your inventories—a 
small stock will meet all servicing needs . . . They enable 
quick service . . . They satisfy customers with their 
contact cooking, economy, endurance, easy cleaning 
. . « They build business for you. Write 


Single replacement rings for two and three ring Chromalox 
Super-Speed units are also available for maintenance of exist- 
ing units. 


EDWIN L. WIEGAND CO., 7525 Thomas Blvd., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Life With Father of “My Sister Eileen” 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10 


ches with some funny story. As Bob 
Wheeler, who was later her boss on 
the Akron Beacon-Journal, put it, 
“That girl has a photographic mind. 
I could send her to cover a funeral, 
and she would come back and tell 
whose slip was showing and whose hat 
was on crooked, in addition to other 
details.” 

Like most parents, Mr. McKenney 
was not able to keep up with his high 
spirited daughters. He never heard, 
for instance, of the time that Ruth took 
a debating team out in a hearse to meet 
another high school. Life for him was 
mostly work, topped off with some 
poker playing, and reading of a few 
magazines. In fact, as Jim Bradley 
puts it, “We gave him a set of golf 
clubs to get him out of the factory 
week ends.” 

A great deal of the success of the 
Apex organization has been the reali- 
zation that its products must operate 
perfectly under home conditions. Just 
as C. G. Frantz was dubious of the 
advisability of the first snow-white 
washer until a neighbor came in and 
praised one in his own basement, so 
was the reaction of housewives on the 
performance of Apex appliances treas- 
ured. Ruth kidded about this habit of 
testing out new machines in homes in 
a story entitled, “A Gladsome Wash- 
ing Machine Season.” 

She wrote: “Father was a man of 
regular habits, and year after year, 
the story always broke in exactly the 
same fashion. ‘Well, well, well, I guess 
today’s washing day, isn’t it?’ he would 
say. He knew perfectly well it was, of 
course. 

“Well, I guess today’s just as good 
as any to give a try to the new model.’ 
Father always blurted this out and then 
buried himself in Orphan Annie. 

“And the laboratory was no place to 
give a final test to a washing machine. 
You needed practical home conditions 
to see if it really would stand up 
under the wear and tear housewives 
would give it next fall. Housewives are 
always dumb and continually pull the 
wrong lever, and jam up the works 
and you need to see if a washing ma- 
chine that works fine in a laboratory 
will stand the strain of a lot of feeble- 
minded women running it backwards 
all the time. 

“So about 9:15 that morning a large 
truck would drive up in our driveway 
and a crew of 4 or 5 husky men in oil- 
stained overalls would jump out and 
start to yell, ‘Easy, easy there, boys, 
they ain’t got this thing screwed to- 
gether very tight.’ 

“*Stand aside,’ the head of the truck- 
ing crew would bawl, for he knew 
our Belle from last year. ‘Look out 
or we will trample yuh! We’re taking 
it down!’ 

“Getting the washing done was al- 
ways the least of father’s troubles. 
After several hours’ work father would 
yell up the basement stairs, ordering 
sandwiches and beer and other nutri- 
tious items for himself and the crew 
which had now expanded considerably. 
. .. By late afternoon the McKenney 


driveway was crowded with trucks, 
Packards and other vehicles . . . the 
neighbors of course, would be beside 
themselves with curiosity. God knows 
what was happening, they would twit- 
ter, in the McKenney basement!” 


Was Newspaper Reporter 


Ruth did go to Ohio State Univer- 
sity, and later she was a reporter on 
the Akron Beacon-News. It was down 
in this area that she became seriously 
interested in labor conditions and 
wrote a book published in 1935, called 
“Industrial Valley.” While she was 
doing this serious work she tossed off 
a series of humorous sketches, all of 
which immediately clicked. 

Ruth and her sister Eileen went to 
New York, and lived in an awful dump 
in Greenwich Village, which she used 
as a place for a short story, later trans- 
lated into the play and movie. It wasn’t 
all beer and skittles, however, and 
work on the lobster shift of a New 
York newspaper was hard work. While 
Ruth was laying the groundwork for 
a career, Father McKenney married 
again, and today has a son Jack, now 
at Ohio State University, Sara, and 
7-months old Robert. 

Tragedy struck at Ruth on the day 
the play opened in New York City. 
She was visiting in California when 
Eileen was killed in an automobile 
wreck. Today Ruth is married to 
Richard Bransten, lives in Washing- 
ton, D. C. She has adopted Eileen’s 
little boy, Paddy, and another little 
Eileen arrived Dec. 11, 1942. 

In her home she has an electrical 
range, a refrigerator, and an Apex 
washer, vacuum cleaner and ironer to 
complete the household. For she loves 
housework and is very fond of cook- 
ing. “I’m going to show the world,” 
she told her aunt, Mrs. Otto E. 
Thomas, of Cleveland, “that I can not 
only make a success of a career as a 
writer, but I can also make good at the 
same time as a mother and a home- 
maker.” 

She has a new book, “Jack Home” 
and probably one of the first buyers 
will be her old poppa. “Ruth never 
thought I appreciated her,” he declares, 
“but I do. I think the Scotch are back- 
ward that way. And I’m mighty proud 
of her and what she has done.” 


x * 


Bear Bewildered by 
Electric Fence 


TTRACTED by several hives of 

bees full of honey on the farm of 
W. H. Greenough, near Barbour, Pa., 
a bear thought he would go through a 
fence and gratify his sweet tooth. But 
the fence was electrified, the R.E.A. 
Co-Op News at Forksville, Pa., re- 
lates, and Mr. Bruin got the surprise 


of his life. He gave it up as unsolv- 
able and the bees still have their 
honey. 
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plains. You can hop right into your 
specialty story. The size of a family 
is important as it gives you a mark 
to shoot at and a background for your 
explanation. Whether the party is old 
or young likewise leads to a difference 
in presentation. 

Ed Yeager does not care for drives 
on any special item. When he makes 
a call he usually proceeds from the 
general, after asking if the company 
could be of service, to the specific, in 
which he inquiries what the prospect 
is interested in. This little, small-town 
chat is really what gets him on the 
community basis and establishes what 
the French insist on calling “rapport.” 


Uses Films in Work 


He is a great user of films and at 
the drop of a hat will whip out a pro- 
jector and start showing a film on the 
subject he wants to push. As the pic- 
ture flits along, he proceeds to sell the 
customer the things they need the 
most. Quite often he signs up his sale 
right there after having shown them 
the film and a folder. The other day a 
man dashed in to the Wisconsin Power 
& Light Co. at Beloit, and asked to see 
a 6 ft. refrigerator. “I just want to 
take a look at what I bought from Ed 
Yeager,” he explained. 

“Most salesmen forget that the cus- 
tomer sizes you up too,” said Ed 
Yeager. A prospect can quickly catch 
on to the fact that the customer knows 
nothing about his merchandise, is inter- 
ested only in a sale, or is misrepre- 
senting. The old proverb, “It’s easier 
to sell the truth because you don’t have 
to take the trouble to remember what 
lie you have told” works in selling. If 
a prospect catches up with a salesman 
and figures he is a fraud, he usually 
kisses himself out of the picture with- 
out telling the salesman why. 

To keep himself in solid with his 
public Ed Yeager does two things 
carefully. 


1. He reads his local paper daily and 
makes notes of all the births, deaths, 
marriages and local chitchat. There are 
prospects right under your nose, he says. 

2. He reads his trade papers religi- 
ously because they give him the expert 
small talk that permits him to impress a 
customer that he knows his business. 

3. He gives the go-by to weighty 
books on salesmanship and heavy read- 
ing largely because he doesn't have 
time. 


A lot of salesmen fail, he declares, 
because they are fundamentally dopes. 
There are a few men who can keep 
at work under their own power. Too 
many of them act like a kid just out of 
school, and the minute they get away 
they flock to poolrooms, beer parlors, 
and whatnot, instead of calling on pros- 
pects. If a salesman hasn’t stamina 
enough to carry on alone he should 
get into another occupation. Ed ad- 
vises. It’s perfectly reasonable to ask 
any salesman to make ten calls a day. 


Some Yeager Don'ts 


Ed Yeager has several don’ts in his 


repertoire. He doesn’t believe in buy- 


Where to Spend The Rest of Your Life 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE |! 


ing tips. He gets a load of tips for 
prospects from old customers but the 
business of giving money for them 


strikes him as a false note. The person | 


sold is likely to resent it, if they find 
out, he says. Another thing he doesn’t 
like to do is to make out reports. To 
ask a salesman to indulge in long paper 
work is tedious and unproductive be- 
cause very often the salesman cannot 
tell exactly the status of the prospect, 
human nature being what it is. A bum 
prospect may turn into a good one, and 
vice versa. Nor does Ed Yeager think 
it necessary for a salesman to learn a 
lot about mechanics of a device. He 
can’t know too much about how it 
should fit in to some one’s work, but 
what makes the wheels go ’round bore 
most women. 

In supervision, Ed Yeager thinks 
that it is important that the man in 
charge size up his salesmen separately. 
Being people, the temperament of sales- 
men vary widely. Ed thanks the Wis- 
consin Power & Light Co. for giving 
him plenty of room. They know he 
will keep plugging away and make his 
calls and they let him alone. If a su- 
pervisor stood over Ed Yeager and 
helped him button up every little deal, 
it would drive him nuts, he says. 

Last of all, Ed Yeager has a tip for 
other salesmen at the present time: 
“T think a fellow should find out just 
where he wants to live these days, and 
dig in for the future,” he states. “Be- 
loit is a little city, and it gives me a 
chance to know a lot of people. Ina 
little town like Baraboo it’s a question 


of you scratch my back and I'll scratch. 


your back on nearly every deal. That 
sort of town is too small for me. And 
in the city I would be lost. Here I 
can know hundreds of people, and talk 
to them about other people they know. 
Beloit is a user’s paradise. Further- 
more, I have picked the kind of a com- 
pany I want to work for—a utility, be- 
cause it sells everybody electricity 
anyway, and that gives me a means for 
calling. I like its service department, 
because that enables me to put over 
the idea of solid reliability. I don’t 
think I could sell as well for a dealer 
for these reasons. Last of all, I like 
to sell to women, because I think I 
have mastered their viewpoint. All I 
can say to other fellows is to size them- 
selves up like I have, and dig in at 
the spot where they think they can do 
best. Right now when manpower is 
scarce, many a man is going to get a 
setup that will take care of him for life 
if he is just careful to plan and act.” 


xk * 


‘Aluminum Precious: 
Thieves Strip Washers 


Residents of Glassport, Penn., who 
store their washers on their back 
porches or basements, have been 
warned by the local police to take meas- 
ures to safeguard them as parts and 
new machines cannot be bought. 

Recently petty thieves have been 
stealing the aluminum from the wash- 
ers. Four separate complaints have 
been made. 
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Inspecting the new turret are Brig. Gen- 
Benjamin Meyer, Major General 
Alexander I. Belyeau, Chief of Russian 
Air Forces, Le. General H. H. Arnold, 
Chief of U. S. Army Air Forces, and 
Colonel Alonzo Drake. 


“Secret 
Surprise 
Package”’ 


n~ 
airme 


H™ is a powerful new 
“stinger”, or gun turret 
with heavy 50 calibre fire power, for our big 
bombers. These turrets, projecting from the bot- 
tom of the ship, will protect them from enemy 
fighters and interceptors approaching from below. 
Many of the vital parts of Airplane Turrets are 
being made by Voss Employees in their all-out 
effort for Victory. 


VOSS BROS. MFG. CO. *"rown"” 


FROM WASHING MACHINES TO GUN 
TURRETS FOR VICTORY 


..-says Mrs. RUTH WHITE 
Inspection Department 
PROCTOR ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Mrs. White’s husband was a war 
worker at the Proctor Electric Com- 
pany—until he joined Uncle Sam’s 
fighting forces. But Mrs. White has 
taken over for him and for her 
brother in the army. Both have good 
cause to be proud of her war record. 


She was recently promoted to group 
leader in the inspection department. 
Every week she invests 10% of her pay 
in war bonds. In addition, she is a 
member of the labor management war 
bond committee. She also served on the 
scrap committee, is a team lieutenant 
in the war on rejects and a registered 
blood donor. 


Proctor salutes Mrs. White and 
all other American women in war 
work. They are 100% Americans. 


One out of every five Proctor Em- 
ployees is now in the Armed Services. 


LOOK ANEAD— LOOK 70 PROCTOR 
S FOR BETTER ELECTRICHL APPLIANCES 


* PROCTOR ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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WHERE TO BUY 


Parts, Services & Accessories 


For rates see last issue. 


ON REQUEST. 


WASHING MACHINE REPLACEMENT PARTS 
WE HAVE A DISTRIBUTOR NEAR YOU. 


Our 116-page 
FREE! FREE! 
Washing Machine & Vacuum Cleaner Parts. 
Save money by ordering all your supplies 
from one dependable source. 
Quality, Service, Low Prices 


MIDWEST APPLIANCE PARTS CO. 
2722 W. Division St. Chicago, Ill. 


ADDRESS 


WALTER A FRANTZ 


PRESIOENT 


The FRANTZ MANUFACTURING G onto 


SPECIALTIES 


Electric Mangle Koll Pads and Covers 
Vacuum Cleaner Bags, Ironing Board pads 
and covers, washer and ironer covers. Ohio 


Textile Specialty Co., W. 54th, Cleveland, O. 


SELLING : 
EMPLOYMENT : 


SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


(Classified Advertising) 


“OPPORTUNITIES” 


: MERCHANDISE 
: BUSINESS 


WANTED 
REFRIGERATION PARTS 


We will buy any lot, large or 
small, of usable refrigeration 
parts for either domestic or 
commercial for cash. Send us 
list and price wanted. 


MILLER & SEDDON COMPANY, INC. 


2089 Mass. Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 


WANTED 
PARTS FOR ELECTRIC RANGES 


We will buy any lot large or small 
for cash. Send us list specifying items 
and price wanted. 


Miller & Seddon Company, Inc. 
2089 Mass. Ave. Cambridge, Mass. 


POSITION VACANT 


PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT ENGINEER - 

Appliance manufacturer has long-tenure 
opening for man with industrial experience 
technical knowledge and creative ability. J 
B Swartzbaugh Manufacturing Company 
Toledo, 
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Tomorrow’s Service Problems 


ever possible. The greatest difficulty 
in breaking even is in the handling 
of small appliances where increased 
labor costs are felt most acutely. 

Various sources of labor have been 
tried. Classes for radio servicemen 
have resulted chiefly in preparing a 
group of trained workers for govern- 
ment service, as most of the graduates 
are attracted by the higher wages in 
defense plants, but even this has aided 
the electrical industry, as it has helped 
to relieve pressure on the service per- 
sonnel remaining. High school boys 
have proved quick learners in the field 
of laundry equipment. Women have 
shown themselves capable of handling 
small appliances, but they, too, are at- 
tracted by better returns from war 
work and have not proved permanent. 

Many of the dealers reported diffi- 
culties from customers who have 
shopped around to obtain service, 
“home calls” with several 
shops, with the idea of giving the work 
to the first one that called. San 
Diego dealers now refuse to make calls 
unless assured that no other dealer has 
been sent for or other calls cancelled. 
In some cases a reminder that the call 
will be charged for is enough to stop 
this practice. 


leaving 


Dealers are generally referring calls 
to one another in order to assign the 
work to the dealer located nearest. The 
locally prepared “Appliance Repair 
Directory” of authorized service sta- 


* 


“Make 'Em Last" Advice 
For Refrigerator 
Owners 


ECAUSE dealers are the ones 

to whom people turn naturally for 
data on preserving and prolonging the 
life of their appliances the following 
bits of information from Bureau of 
Home Economics of the Department of 
\griculture on refrigerators may be of 
interest: 

1. Place your refrigerator where it 
is level and firm, in a cool spot away 
from radiator or stove. Leave a space 
§ 25 inches in back and 8 to 12 inches 
at the top for air to circulate and carry 
away heat from the mechanical unit. 

2. Keep the temperature right, no 
colder than 40 degrees, to save fuel 
and wear and tear on the machinery, 
no warmer than 50 degrees to save 
ton ol. Don’t open the doors more often 
than you can help. 

3. Follow manufacturer's directions 
about defrosting. Don’t put it off until 
frost gathers on the freezing urfit a 
quarter of an inch thick. Remove 
freezer trays to hasten defrosting. 
Never use sharp tools to loosen frost 
or ice trays. 

4. Keep the refrigerator spotlessly 
clean. Wipe up spilled foods imme- 
diately. Guard the precious rubber 
gasket on the door against dirt and oil 
—<don’t even touch it with your hands. 
Do an all-out job of cleaning after de- 
frosting. Dissolve one level tablespoon 
of soda in warm water and wash every 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 31 


tions has proved valuable in carrying 
out this pian. Where an entire dis- 
trict is without any nearby service 
station, they are dividing up the time, 
each dealer taking calls from that sec- 
tion for a given period, in rotation. 

Some thought has been given to the 
possible pooling of repair parts. One 
suggestion establish- 
ment of a central service station to be 
set up for the handling of all types of 
work, possibly under utility sponsor- 
ship. This brought out spirited dis- 
cussion, advocates of the plan arguing 
that it would eliminate duplication an: 
make for more uniform and effective 
service. Opponents saw no advantages 
in such a set-up. No recommendation 
was made. 

It was everywhere evident that in 
order to break even under March ceil 
ing prices, the most careful planning 
is necessary, with every possible short 
cut used. Pickups and deliveries are 
made only where absolutely necessary 
and these are zoned and grouped, with 


advocated the 


calls made only on stated schedules. 

San Diego dealers, however, are not 
discouraged but are determined to do 
their best to carry on what is recog- 
nized as an essential service to the 
public. It is hoped that the Manpower 
Board and the War Production Board 
can be brought to see that such work 
actually is essential and will make the 
necessary provisions so that it can be 
continued. 


x * 


inside part. Rinse or go over with 
cloth wrung from clean water. Wipe 
dry. Do the same outside, using mild 
soapsuds. Rinse, and then wipe dry. 
5. Have the refrigerator checked 
regularly by an authorized service 
company. This will save you incon- 
venience and keep your refrigerator 
from developing serious trouble. 


Repairing Refrigerator 
Door Gasket 


OMEN are inclined to put their 
hands on the refrigerator door 
and their fingers frequently are greasy 
after touching food. As a result, the 
Westinghouse department 
points out, gaskets usually give out in 
only one spot. 
To replace this, and it usually is on 
a curve, cut out a piece of at least 8 to 
10 in. longer on each side. This length 
should be carefully determined by the 
position of the screws. The joint should 
not come more than 1 inch from a 
screw. A #2 in. coating of white per- 
mangum should be applied to the door 
flange at two points where the ends of 
the patch come, and this should be 
spread 1 in. at either side of the cut. 
Tighten each screw in_ succession, 
stretching the gasket between the 
screws. If a straight piece of gasket is 
used, it must be stretched to get it to 
lie down on the panel side. While 
gaskets come in various colors, if you 
can’t match the color it isn’t important. 


service 
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Not Subject to Draft 


The Physically Handicapped Help Solve Labor 
Problems for Pacific Coast Service Organization 


HERE is no section of the 

country where the labor prob- 
lem is not acute. Everywhere the war 
and war industries have taken prac- 
tically all able bodied men within 
draft limits, while many of the older 
men and even women are attracted by 
the high wages of war plants. On the 
Pacific Coast, where a tremendous in- 
dustrial expansion has taken place, 
this shortage of skilled labor has pro- 
vided many a headache for the retailer 
trying to expand, or even to maintain 
at former levels, his appliance service 
department. 


Hires Handicapped Workers 


One large electrical appliance ser- 
vice company in this area has solved 
the problem in a way which may prove 
helpful to others, by the employment 
of physically handicapped men and 
women. The experiment is proving 
an interesting one from many _ stand- 
points. 

Even before the war pressure of the 
labor market began, 
this company 
faction in 


the manager of 
had found some satis- 
occasionally employing 
partly handicapped workers who might 
otherwise have found it difficult to 
hold positions. A one-eyed service 
worker proved just as efficient in re- 
pairing washers as if he had full 
vision. An injured foot proved no 
handicap to counter work. It was natu- 
ral enough therefore, when it became 
apparent that neither men nor women 
could be counted upon as steady em- 
ployees in a wartime labor market, 
that this firm should turn to the field 
of handicapped workers. A conference 
with the local office of the United 
States Employment Service revealed 
the fact that there were many such per- 
sons registered on their lists, whose 
handicaps rendered it difficult for 
them to find employment even in war 
industries. As an experiment, several 
persons of this type were tried out. 
They proved satisfactory. Today forty 
five of the company’s fifty seven 
workers suffer from sort of 
physical handicap. 

They are handling all types of work, 
from tending counter to the intricate 
mechanical jobs of appliance servic- 
ing. A hunch-backed girl 
customers, 


some 


Waits on 
standing on a box so that 
she may reach over the counter. An- 
other, partially paralyzed in the lower 
limbs, also serves 
A man with an artificial hand works 
in the parts department. A man with 
one eye and another with paralyzed 
legs are expert servicemen. A_ girl 
who stutters badly is employed in the 
office where she need not meet the 
public. These are samples of the many 
who are handling work formerly 
thought possible only for the able- 
bodied. 

This method of handling service 
work is expensive as the workers in 
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in this department.. 


many cases cannot maintain normal 
output, while wages are still stand- 
ard. The manager figures that his 
labor costs have advanced in the neigh- 
borhood of 50 per cent, but he is will- 
ing to accept this increase, recogniz- 
ing that the times demand sacrifice. 
He is satisfied if he can meet costs and 
continue to render a greatly needed 
service to the user, dealer and manu- 
facturer of electrical appliances, carry- 
ing things on to the brighter 
after the war. 


days 


Takes Jobs Seriously 


There are especially bright sides to 
the picture, as well. Many of the han- 
dicapped have known the bitterness or 
dependency and the opportunity now 
given them to care for themselves is 
repaid with a heart-warming loyalty. 


They take their jobs seriously and work 


hard to give satisfaction. Many of 
them have shown abilities unforeseen 
at the time of their employment and 
have won deserved promotions. In 
spite of frail health, they do not take 
an inordinate amount of “time out.” 
They are used to facing pain and dis- 
comfort, and keep working through 
many a minor illness which might have 
kept a normal person at home. 

An unexpected and pleasing result 
of the experiment has been in the 
warm response of customers. They are 
sympathetic to the handicapped person 
waiting on them and as a consequence 
are less prone to become impatient and 
make minor complaints. The individ- 
ual who, in the past, has lost his 
temper because of delay in locating a 
part which he himself has imperfectly 
or improperly described now takes 
pains to make his order clear with 
complete information—and even has 
been known to offer to come behind 
the counter and find it for himself. 
From the standpoint of public 
tions, the program is 
asset. 


rela- 
definitely an 


“Indian Giving” Not 
Possible With Washers 


HEN Antonio Delina of Cam- 

bridge, Mass. took a washer over 
to the home of Mrs. Adeline Oliviero, 
he maintained that he was letting her 
use it with the understanding that she 
wash his clothes. He denied that he 
gave it to her and testified in the Cam- 
bridge district court recently that when 
he wanted it back she refused to give 
it up. 

Mrs. Oliviero declared that it was a 
Mothers Day gift to her in apprecia- 
tion for what she had done for Delina 
in the way of washing his clothes and 
giving him meals. 


Judge Arthur P. Stone found the 


woman innocent of larceny, and she 
still has the washer. 


1943 


_ The post war aim of the heating. 
appliance industry is to design 
products so advanced in perform- 
ance and appearance that 

models are out-moded. | 


the best in 
material. 


* Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Get the right answer fast— 


for more efficient, profitable 
handling of every type of 


practical electrical job 


Thousands of men have used previous editions of this 
famous handbook with satisfaction, as a working guide 
of everyday usefulness. Now it is ready to help you 
too, in a big new 5th edition—600 pages larger than 
before—brought up to date in every respect—more 
than ever before the one great pocketbook of practica! 
electricity for you. 
New Sth Edition 


Croft's AMERICAN ELECTRICIANS’ HANDBOOK 


HIS book is packed from cover to cover with the 


K t ; Revised by 
facts which every man engaged in electrical work CLIFFORD C. CARR 
needs to have constantly at hand. It gives the informa- Sent of Wiensiiel Sucieew 


tion you need in the form in which you can use it. ing Depart 
From clear explanation of the fundamentals of electric- tute 
ity to suggestions for remedying the troubles of electrical 
equipment, the information is the kind that helps prac- 1600 pages of 
tical electrical men—wiremen, contractors, linemen, plant 


Pratt Insti- 


superintendents, operators, construction engineers and 
others—to select and install electrical apparatus and = giggraims, useful rules, recom- 


mendations, and short cuts, and 
much descripti: e information on 
modern electrical practice. 5 x 
7%, 1177 tilustrations 

Price only $5.00 


materials intelligently for the performance of specific 
services. It gives the kind of data that will help them 
operate electrical equipment efficiently and to maintain 
it at high operating efficiency. 


@ 10 big, detailed sections: Fundamentals. 
Properties and Splicing of Conductors. 
Circuits and Circuit Calculations. General 
Electrical Equipment and Batteries. Gen- 
erators and Motors. Transformers. Out- 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., 


Send me Croft’s American Flect 
10 days’ examination on approy 
send $5.00, plus few cents 


N. C. 


icians’ Handbook for 
In 10 days I will 
om *, or return book 


side Distribution. Interior Wiring. Elec- postpaid. (Postage paid on cash ¢ Pa jers.) 
tric Lighting. Wiring Tables. 

Accurate data and engineering principles 
presented in simple, understandable way. 

@ Many worked-out problems to illustrate 


application of rules. 


e All information in accordance with 1940 
National Electrical Code and preferred 
present day practice. 
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LETTERS 


Sorry, Our Mistake 


To the Editor 

In the December 1942 issue of ELec- 
TRICAL MERCHANDISING on Page 40 
there appeared an article entitled “Step- 
ping Up the I.E.S, Lamp.” 
title 


follows: 


The sub- 
following the caption reads as 
“Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
design a new type L.E.S. lamp and 
sales are running 4 of total lamp sales 
of Northern California.” I am writing 
you at this that the 
use of the initials I.E.S. representing 
the Illuminating Engineering Society 
in this connection is an unauthorized 


time to advise 


usage. The LE.S. certified lamp pro- 
gram embraces certain specific designs 
of portable lamps which are covered 
by rigid specifications. These specifi- 
cations are prepared by the Committee 
on Residence Lighting of the society 
become official 
Council. After 
formal approval is received these speci- 


and before they 
they are 


may 
passed by 

fications are available to any manu- 
lighting equipment 
who cdres to manufacture lamps under 
them before he may use 
the certification tag bearing the I.E.S. 


emblem, 


facturer of portable 
However, 


samples of his lamps made 
under the various specifications must 
be submitted to Electrical Testing Lab- 
oratories who must certify the samples 
submitted meet the various specifica- 
tions. Only after this procedure has 
been completed is any manufacturer 
entitled to purchase certification labels 
to be attached to his merchandise. 

lhe point of issue is that the lamp 
described in your article is not a certi- 
fied lamp because it is not made to any 
existing portable lamp specifications. 
We have investigated the situation in 
so far as the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co, is concerned and find that nowhere 
in their literature or advertising have 
they referred to it as an I.E.S. lamp. 
herefore, the error exists only in the 
article in your magazine. 

In view of the foregoing circum- 
stances I would greatly appreciate a 
correction of this error 
the near future. 

H. G. Crum, Chairman 
Residence Lighting Committee 
[lluminating Engineering Society N.Y. 


sometime in 


Advice from a Sewing 
Machine Man 


To the Editor: 

In the February issue of ELectrica 
MERCHANDISING, appeared an article 
“Sewing Machine—Little Service But 
\ Lot of Instruction” with which I 
wish to take issue. 

| feel that I am authorized to speak, 
because of my sewing machine ex- 
perience, which has been as follows: I 
wear a dated service pin, that bears 
the date of 1922, issued by the White 
Sewing Machine Co.. 


been 


showing that I 


have with 


for 
I started by going 

training course, 
then salesman, branch manager, super 


connected them 
the past 21 years. 


through a_ factory 
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visor and finally here in my own sew- 
ing machine agency and appliance de- 
partment. 

I would dislike very much, to see 
any good appliance department, with 
no previous sewing machine service 
experience, take your article seriously. 
With every appliance department 
eagerly looking for any “life saver” 
such as this service, they are apt to 
accept this as just the thing they 
have been looking for. If they do, I 
can assure them, they are heading 
for trouble. 

Sewing machine service, is a fine 
thing and incidentally, it has been my 
only “life saver” for my department, 
along with hemstitching, button and 
buckle covering. 

Whenever a customer knows more 
about an appliance, than the service 
man knows, the service man is at a 
distinct disadvantage. This would sure- 
ly be the case, with these new men 
starting in this business. It is true that 
sewing machine service is about 90% 
finding the trouble and 10% fixing it. 
Isn't the same thing true of radio or 
most any service? 

We specialize, in cleaning, retim- 
ing and rebuilding sewing machines. 
We don’t use kerosene. We use dena- 
tured alcohol, after dismantling the 
machine and cleaning all the removed 
parts, with a motor driven wire brush 
wheel. Kerosene will soften gum but 
alcohol will remove it. We then care- 
fully rebuild the machine. Every job 
is turned out, with a full year guaran- 
tee (except abuse). We make a flat 
charge of $4.50 plus parts, but it is 
seldom that parts are needed. We have 
many customers that bring in their 
machines every two years, just like 
most people have their cars washed 
and greased every thousand miles. 

There has been too much of the 
type of service, where an unknown man, 
knocks at the door, represents him- 
self as “sent from the factory” gains 
and takes the machine or 
head away for a few hours or days, 
does little or no good to it, over- 
charges and can not be located later, 
at the address he gave the customer. 

To the dealers who wish to get into 
this business, I suggest the following: 

1. Contact a sewing machine service 
man (far enough from your store so 
that you won’t be infringing on his 
territory) that will repair the hard 
ones and give you advice on the more 
simple repairs. This service man to 
get the full repair price for whatever 
work you are forced to take him. 

2. Do all the minor service explain- 
ing to the customer “I am not too ex- 
perienced but I will do the best I can.” 

3. Stock needles, oil, belts and bob- 
bins and get in contact with any one 
of several suppliers of parts, that can 
be ordered by catalog. 

4. Be reasonable in your charges. 

5. Expect headaches. 

It is a good business and your fame 
will spread, by “mouth to mouth” ad- 
vertising, if you do good work. If you 
don’t, you won't be able to live in 
any town or city for over one week. 

Tue Awnnat Co. 
Wooster, Ohio 
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